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' LETTERS 
WPA and the Army 


You say (Periscope, June 19) that 
' Colonel Harrington, the WPA Adminis- 
trator, is ineligible for the job of Federal 
Works Administrator “since the President 
isn’t authorized to detail an Army officer 
to this post.” I must say I don’t under- 
stand. How can he appoint Harrington 
WPA Administrator, yet be unable to put 
him in another job of the same nature? 

B. Y. HANNING 








St. Paul, Minn. 


Under an old statute, Army and. Navy 
officers cannot be assigned to civil ad- 
ministrative positions without special legal 
authorization. WPA appropriation bills 
have carried general provisions which are 
construed as giving the President this 
authorization. No such provisions are in- 
cluded in the reorganization order establish- 
ing the ‘post of Works Administrator. 





General Doubleday 


Your biography of Maj. Gen. Abner 
Doubleday (NEwsweEEK, June 19) was 
incomplete in one respect. You failed to 
mention that he was a member of the 
Theosophical Society soon after its found- 
ing by Col. Henry S. Olcott and Mme. 
Helena P. Blavatsky on Nov. 17, 1875. 

When they left for India in January 
1879, General Doubleday headed the or- 
ganization as president ad interim. This is 
recounted in the Golden Book, the official 
history of the Theosophical Society, pub- 
lished at their international headquarters 
in Adyar, India. 

BEN HARRIS 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Setting Hens 
Let me call your attention to a gram- 
matical error in your June 19 issue, con- 
cerning: The Selfish Hen. Hens sit; only 
the sun, moon, stars, etc., set. 
F, E. CRAIG 
New Orleans, La. 


“What makes a hen set?” I have seen 
sitting hens, but I never saw a setting hen 
(NEWSWEEK, June 19). 

MARTHA M, ELLIS 

Youngstown, Ohio. 


_ The right of a hen to set rather than sit 
1 recognized by (1) the Oxford English 
Dictionary; (2) Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, and (3) popular usage. 





_ Episcopal Cavalry 

In your article “Episcopal Cavalry” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 19) you state “Father 
| Williams . . . celebrated his last mass .. .” 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Sells 19 Featutes 
in Six Months 


“I have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’’ writes Mrs. Leon- 
ard Sanders of 218 Union S&t., 
Milford, Mich., on completing the 
N. I. A. course. Her skilful 
handling of feature stories was 
the reason given by the editor for 
her appointment. Mrs. Sanders’ 
first feature was sold less than 
four months after she enrolled 
with N. I. A. 


How do you Know 
you can’t Write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. : 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 

LIBERTY, has to say: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in LIB- 
ERTY MAGAZINE—than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who 
will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Ed- 
gar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many 
others whose work we have published? It 
is also true that more people are trying to 
write than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn his craft, 
as few of the newcomers nowadays seem 
willing to do. Fame, riches and happiness 
of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.” 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 

Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


1 
. 
+ 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing * 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- * 
ing for profit as promised in Newsweek. July 3rd. 1 
. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Isn’t this a confusion of terminology on 
your part, probably induced by referring 
to Protestant clergymen as “priests” and 
“fathers?” I was not only under the im- 
pression that mass was purely a Roman 
Catholic rite, but also that at about the 
time that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was founded, it specifically condemned the 
mass as “idolatrous.” How then, could an 
Episcopalian celebrate mass? 
ROBERT B. FLANAGAN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


There are varying grades of liturgy and 
nomenclature within the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. “High-church” Episcopali- 
ans, or Anglo-Catholics, among whom are 
Father Granville Mercer Williams and the 
Cowley Fathers, call Holy Communion 
“mass” and their clergy “priests.” 





Modernized Ogontz 

As an “old Ogontz girl” of more years 
standing than I like to recall, I was de- 
lighted with the excellent Pat Terry photo- 
graphs of this year’s competitive drill 
(NEwswEEK, June 12). It occurred to me 
that you might be interested in seeing an 
18-year-old picture showing the uniforms 
worn in 1921. As you can see from the 
high shoes, big hats, and cut of the uni- 
forms, the present ones have been distinct- 
ly modernized. 

This modernization, I might point out, 
is true not only of the drill uniforms but 





Pat Terry 


Ogontz soldierettes: 1939-1921 


all the policies of the school. Your calling 
it “a genteel ‘finishing’ academy” might 
lead strangers to believe that the school is 
as old-fashioned as the Gay Nineties term 
you used, which it definitely is not. 
LOUISE WAY 
New York City 





“Dividend Forecasts on 
300 Common Stocks”’ 


We will send you a copy of this very helpful June 21st 
analysis if you mail your trial subscription for THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD within the next 30 days. This 
study points out the common stocks likely to increase 
their dividends, those likely to maintain present pay- 
ments and those likely to reduce their dividends. 


Thousands of successful investors consider THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD indispensable because it keeps them thoroughly in- 
formed for so little. We can save you both time and money. 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD is unsurpassed for the amount 
of absolutely essential security data it gives to the busy in- 
vestor, presented in condensed form. Our well-trained editors 
interpret this material and translate their deductions into defi- 
nite, unbiased advice. 


Gives the Vital Facts You Need 
Every issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD contains twelve 


of our famous “Stock Factographs,” a “Complete Investment 
Service” section, twenty timely items under “News and Opin- 
ions on Listed Stocks,” special articles of exceptional value to 
investors, besides other features that help the investor to solve 
his investment problems more cheaply and quickly. 


Our large percentage of renewals and the many voluntary ap- 
preciative testimonials from subscribers is the best proof of 
reader satisfaction. We have space for only one typical letter: 
“It is a real pleasure to renew my subscription to your valuable 
paper. I have subscribed for services that cost much more than 
a FINANCIAL WORLD subscription costs, but find I like 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD better because I feel it is con- 
servative, yet thorough, and is always abreast of the trends.” 
W. J. Heaps, c/o The Northway, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mail Your Trial Subscription Today 


If you are familiar with the countless ways our Threefold 
Investment Service is helping investors solve their problems, 
send $10 at once for a year’s subscription. However, if you 
first wish to get acquainted, return this “ad” and $1 for our 
next four magazines, the latest issue of our stock ratings and 
data book covering 1600 stocks, a copy of “Dividend Forecasts 
on 300 Stocks” and a copy of “The Leading Dividend Payers 
Of The Last 10 Years.” Better still, return “ad” and $5 for a 
six months’ subscription including the valuable Personal Advice 
Privilege by letter as per our rules. 
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America’s 36-Year-Old Investment Weekly 
21 N. W. West Street New York, N. Y. 
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LONG DISTANCE ADDS 
$5 3 4 


WARM PERSONALITY ro COLD FACTS 


Customer complaints? Overdue accounts? Unexpected cancellations? ... Whenever 
difficult situations demand diplomacy, turn to Long Distance telephone service. 

It is quick, convenient and, above all, personal. You get right down to the 
heart of the trouble. You talk to Jim Jones, instead of the Jones Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. The friendly warmth of your voice tempers cold facts. 

Agreement results from Long Distance discussion. Better understanding 
means orders saved and customers satisfied. . . . Every day, for many businesses, 
Long Distance puts tact into contact. The cost is low. Rates to many cities are 
listed in your directory. 





The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Farley’s Role 


The new rumors that Farley’s to be re- 
placed as Democratic chairman, possibly 
by Homer Cummings, aren’t to be taken 
seriously. Neither are the reports that 
Brain Trusters will set up a New Deal or- 
ganization to supplant the national com- 
mittee in the campaign. The Good Neigh- 
bor League will be revived and other spe- 
cial-appeal bodies will be set up, but the 
Roosevelt crowd definitely intends to leave 
the national committee as the main works, 
with Jim Farley directing the preconven- 
tion campaign. 


Political Straws 


Many Garner boosters are now saying 
Roy Miller, sulphur-industry executive, is 
no longer connected with the Garner cam- 
paign, but the Vice President himself still 
refers inquiries about his candidacy to 
Miller . . . Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
kins was chiefly responsible for John M. 
Carmody’s appointment as Federal Works 
Administrator, a surprise to most Wash- 
ingtonians .. . Wealthy Americans (most- 
ly Republicans) in Manila have pledged 
100,000 pesos ($50,000) to Philippine 
Commissioner McNutt’s Democratic Presi- 
dential campaign fund, presumably be- 
lieving he’d keep the U.S. in the is- 
lands; McNutt declined similar pledges 
from rich Filipinos . . . Note how House 
Democrats have quit denouncing F.D.R. 
in view of the third-term talk. 


Murphy Criticism 


Feeling against Attorney General Mur- 
phy has begun rising within the New Deal. 
Though most admit he’s doing good work, 
older Administration members say he has 
talked too much—about surplus jobhold- 
ers, Alcatraz (an early Administration 
pride), and other ticklish subjects. Army- 
Navy officials particularly dislike his state- 
ments about the “spy menace.” They think 
such talk just puts the spies on guard and 
gives them advertising that enables them 
to collect bigger fees from their foreign 
employers. , 


Hatch Bill’s Chances 


Those who should know say the fight 
over the Hatch Bill to remove Federal 
jobholders from political activity will 





end this way: (1) The provisions barring 
relief workers of all kinds from active pol- 
itics will be enacted. (2) Provisions apply- 
ing to middle-rank officials will be elimi- 
nated or at least modified to exempt dis- 
trict attorneys, revenue collectors, mar- 
shals, postmasters, etc. Hatch himself, 
privately amazed at how far his bill has 
got, seems to expect these developments. 


Trivia 

G.O.P. Publicity Director Franklyn 
Waltman has photostatic proof of Harry 
Hopkins’ onetime membership in the So- 
cialist party, just in case Hopkins seeks high 
office . . . Anxious to share credit for the 
Anglo-American cotton-rubber deal, Sen- 
ator George revealed the details an hour 
before the release time the two govern- 
ments had agreed on . . . To cover his 
tracks around Washington, Tom Corcoran 
now holds his luncheon conferences at ob- 
scure hotels, where he’s less likely to be 
spotted. 





New French Censorship 


N ote that you can no longer be sure 
you're getting all the news from France. 
American correspondents in Paris have 
recently learned their dispatches are being 
cut and that the cable companies are 
forbidden to notify them of the deletions. 
At least two U.S. reporters have been 
called on government carpets for their 
stories on French military action. 


New Chinese Flood 


Experts are grimly predicting that the 
few weeks will bring another disastrous 
Chinese flood, possibly worse than last 
year’s (which was accurately forecast 
here). The Yellow River’s new course, cut 
last year, is too narrow and shallow to take 
care of the annual rains—with the result 
that Central Chinese areas, controlled by 
the Japanese but inhabited by countless 
coolie farmers, seem destined to suffer tre- 
mendous losses. 


Axis Wartime Strategy? 


Confidential diplomatic reports tell of 
a remarkable surprise move planned by 
the Rome-Berlin axis if and when Ger- 
many strikes at Poland. As Hitler struck, 
Italy would close the “back door” of Ger- 
many to France by declaring its neutrality 
(but, of course, secretly aiding the Fiihrer 
in every way). While the French were held 
at the Limes Line, and before Britain 
could swing into action, Hitler would com- 
plete his swift coup in the east. Then he 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


would offer to support a world conference 
for “eternal” settlement of all boundary 
disputes. Sensational as these reports 
sound, they’re nevertheless being taken 
seriously by French and British diplomats. 


Foreign Notes 


Germans are quietly removing valuable 
art objects from the vicinity of the Polish 
border . . . The British Potato Marketing 
Board has hired eight “potato girls” to 
tour the country dressed in scanty shorts 
and convince thick-ankled housewives that 
potatoes aren’t fattening . . . At least one 
Czech fire station has received Gestapo 
orders to “delay” arrivals at fires in syna- 
gogues and Jewish community houses. 


U. S.-Mexican Agreement 


U.S. oil officials early this week saw 
new hope for settling the dispute over the 
expropriated American oil lands in Mex- 
ico. Ambassador Najera’s return to Mex- 
ico, ostensibly for a vacation, was actually 
to talk over details of peace proposals with 
President Cardenas. Incidentally, General 
Porfirio, intimate of the leading Mexican 
Presidential candidate, Avila Camacho, 
has been calling on U.S. oil executives sug- 
gesting that Camacho will play ball if 
they'll aid his candidacy. A Southwestern 
U.S. Senator accompanied Porfirio on his 
visits. 


Super Air Liners 


Though present 21-passenger Douglases 
will continue to be used on most runs for 
many moons, insiders say the major U.S. 
air lines are finally about to order some 
of the widely publicized monster land- 
planes for their cross-continent flights. 
Within a month United Air Lines will prob- 
ably order seven 42-passenger Douglas 
DC-4s. Boeing will deliver three of its 
33-passenger “stratoliners” to Pan Amer- 
ican soon and follow up with three more 
for T.W.A. before year’s end. American 
Airlines is waiting to see the new Cur- 
tiss-Wright Model 20 (carrying 30 pas- 
sengers with only two engines) before or- 
dering. Noncompetitive Eastern Air Lines 
will probably stick to its present equip- 
ment. 


Business Footnotes 


Grocers over the country plan to try 
out a “Grocery Christmas Club” plan 
much like banks’ Christmas clubs; custom- 
ers will pay a few cents weekly and get fat 
holiday baskets in December . . . “Eze- 
rase” is a new specially treated paper that 
permits erasing without leaving blemishes 
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even from ink or typewriting . . . The 
Treasury has been quietly unloading some 
$300,000,000 worth of securities from its 
investment portfolio in the last three 
months; the object is to hold bond prices 
down temporarily to assure a rising mar- 
ket when the Treasury floats new issues in 


September. 


Navy Spy Test 


Embarrassed Navy officials have hushed 
up a prize story that developed in the 
Glenn Martin airplane factory in Balti- 
more. Because its newest and biggest 
bomber was being built there, the Navy 
had imposed an elaborate system of sur- 
veillance. Nevertheless, a foreman was re- 
cently astounded to find a strange man in 
the bomber’s cockpit making copious notes 
and sketches. Nabbed and taken to the 


office, the stranger turned out to be a 
Navy intelligence officer who had deliber- 
ately set out to test the anti-spy precau- 
tions. Now the Navy has revised the 
whole protective system. 


Miscellany 


Best bet for American Olympic track 
coach is Dean Bartlett Cromwell, U.S.C. 
track coach, with Brutus Hamilton of Cal- 
ifornia runner-up; Lawson Robertson of 
Pennsylvania definitely won’t be picked 
again .. . Nearly 80 Congressmen made 
the bold gesture of applying for passage on 
the first northern transatlantic flight, but 
more than 60 reneged when they learned 
Pan American was willing to take many 
of them . . . The copyright division of the 
Library of Congress is cracking down by 
demanding the $2 fee for every time a 


NEWSWEEK 


copyrighted article is printed in a differ. 
ent publication; it runs to a staggering sum 
when applied to syndicated features .. , 
Father Coughlin is spending big money 
arranging four-a-day broadcasts on as 
many stations as he can line up; cost is 
estimated at $2,000 a week for some sta- 
tions, and even more for larger ones. 


Missing Persons 


Melvin Purvis, ex-G-man famous for 
Dillinger’s capture, has married his child- 
hood sweetheart, Rosanne Wilcox Taylor, — 
and returned to his old home at Timmons- 
ville, S.C.; plans soon to take up business 
or law practice in near-by Florence, S.C., 
where he’s building a $25,000 house .. , © 
Sessue Hayakawa, famous Japanese villain 
of Hollywood’s silent era, will soon appear 
in French talkies. 








A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Business Outlook for the Next Six Months? 


What lies ahead for American busi- 
ness? A downtrend? A spurt followed 
by a slump? A gradual but steady up- 
trend? Or rapid and uninterrupted re- 
covery? 

Seeking the most authoritative con- 
jectures available on this subject, Peri- 
scope has employed the unique preview- 
ing system it inaugurated in early 1938 
—systematic surveying of expert 
opinion. In this case, twenty outstand- 
ing economists were asked to forecast 
the next half year’s trends on the basis 
of present indications. 


Consensus of the predictions: 
| The average level of general business 
in the last half of 1939 will be slightly 
(perhaps 4 to 5%) higher than in the 
first half. 


] Measured by industrial production, 
conditions in September are likely to 
be 7% better than they were in April 
and May (lowest 1939 months so far) . 


§] By December the level will probably 
rise to 11% above the April-May figure. 


To be noted: As most of the partici- 
pants pointed out, a new world crisis, 
a change in government policy, or other 
unexpected factors could easily alter 
the entire outlook. Hence these findings 
are presented not as a flat forecast but 
simply as the best composite view 
possible at this time. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Th twenty men whose opinions are 
tabulated comprise ten economists who are 


employed by private business, eight em- 
ployed by the government, and two em- 
ployed by national labor organizations. All 
are widely recognized analysts of business 
trends. They are: 


S. L. Andrew, American Tel. & Tel. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Sherwin Badger, Washburn & Co. 

Louis H. Bean, Bur. of Agri. Economics 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., State Department 
Lowell M. Chawner, Dept. of Commerce 

J. M. Daiger, Federal Housing Admin. 
David C. Elliott, Reconst. Finance Corp. 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Dept. of Agriculture 

W. Jett Lauck, United Mine Workers 

J. H. Lewis, Goodbody & Co. 

Ralph Robey, Newswrek 

Murray Shields, Irving Trust Co. 

Boris Shishkin, American Fed. of Labor 

E. C. Smith, City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Martin Taitel, Works Progress Admin. 
Alan H. Temple, National City Bank 
Willard Thorp, Dept. of Commerce 

Rufus Tucker, General Motors Corp. 

Hans Widenmann, C. M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Each of these men was asked three specific 
questions. The first: 


1—Do you expect the average level of 
general business in the next six months 
(third and fourth quarters of 1939) to be: 
lower than the first half of 1939; about the 
same as in the first half of 1939; slightly 
higher than in the first half of 1939; marked- 
ly higher than in the first half of 1939? 

The answers: 
Lower 
About the same 
Slightly higher 
“Moderately higher” (write-ins) 
Markedly higher 


To measure the predictions more precisely, 
Newsweek chose as its yardstick the Federal 














Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index of 
industrial production. Widely recognized as 
a reflector of general business conditions, 
this index (1923-25—=100) rose to an average 
of 119 in the boom year of 1929, dropped to 
64 for 1932, climbed back to 110 for 1937, 
and slumped again to 86 for 1938. This year 
the index stood at 101 in January but fell 
back to 92 in April and May (most recent 
months for which figures are available). 
The second and third questions were: 
2—If you had to guess, about where 
would you say the seasonally adjusted 


Federal Reserve Board index of production 
will stand in September? 


Lowest forecast 
Highest forecast 


Average of eight gov’t economists 
Average of ten business economists 








Average of atu forecasts 


38—Where would you say the same index 
will stand in December? 


Lowest forecast 
Highest forecast 











Average of eight gov’t economists 
Average of ten business economists 


Average of au forecasts 





A comparison of the forecasts for the 
two months shows that fifteen of the econo- 
mists expect conditions to improve between 
September and December, while three ex- 
pect a drop-off in that period, and two 
believe there will be little change. 

Most remarkable fact about the survey is 
the relative unanimity between the govern- 
ment and business economists. Note that the 
average predictions of the two groups differ 
by no more than a point in each case. The 
averages of the two labor economists are 


slightly higher. 




















Warner & Swasey: Turret 
Lathe No. 17, manufactured 56 
years ago and now in a mu- 
seum—where machine tools 
of venerable age belong. 


Unless your turning department 
has been re-equipped within the 
last few years you probably are 
wasting more money than new 
equipment would cost. 


Turret lathes, for instance. On 
one typical operation, a turret lathe 
made a very few years ago turns 
out two units an hour. A modern 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe turns 
out the same job at eight an hour, 
and does the work more accurately 
(less scrap loss), more easily (work- 
men are more contented), and so 
perfectly that former finishing 
operations are no longer required. 


New turret lathes usually pay 
for themselves in 1 to 3 years de- 
pending on the work. A study of 
your production will tell you how 
quickly a new Warner & Swasey 
will pay for itself in your plant. 


There is a Warner & Swasey 
field engineer near you. Write us 
and we will have him call. There 
is no obligation but there may be a 
profitable saving to you as a result. 





WARNER 
\ “Wl SWASEY 


; | Turret Lathes 
E Cleveland 








CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





Says: MARY KAZHAL WATERS 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Palm Springs, Cal. 


“| wouldn't drive ten miles without Life- 
Guards. The security | feel in having them 
I wouldn't give up for anything. Twice they 
have saved me from dangerous and per- 
haps fatal accidents . . . both times in 
Nevada when the tires blew out at speeds 
over 60 miles an hour. Both times, the 
LifeGuards held air long enough to enable 
me to drive to a garage for tire changes.”’ 
Mrs. Mary Kazhal Waters, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MRS. WATERS’ letter is typical of 
comments by the thousands Good- 
year is receiving from LifeGuard 
owners all over America... men 
and women who owe their lives to 
the sure protection of Goodyear’s 
great safety invention! 


LifeGuard was pioneered and de- 
veloped by Goodyear after testing 
hundreds of constructions and de- 
vices. It is mot to be confused with 
what are known as “puncture-proof” 
tubes which offer no protection 
against blowout dangers. 


LifeGuard is a safety tire within 
our tire ...a 2-ply tire built 
inside an extra-sturdy air tube. If 


outer casing and tube 
blow out, LifeGuard 
remains inflated, ena- 
bling you to bring your 
car to a safe, normal 
stop. No lurch, no 
weave, no wheel-fight. 


In sizes available, LifeGuards fit 
any make of tire, new or now in 
service ... no need to wait until 
you get new casings. Simply remove 
your inner tubes, replace with Life- 
Guards ... and no blowout can 
harm you. See your Goodyear dealer 
and protect yourself... your family 
... your car... right now. 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE ... BUT AN 
ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


Modern successor to the inner 
tube, LifeGuard replaces the con- 
ventional tube. It is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside a tube . . . both inflated 
through the same valve. If casing 
and tube fail, front or rear, the 
inner tire holds enough air to 
support the car until ic can be 
brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
LifeGuard may be readily identified 
by the yellow and blue valve stem. 


LIFEGUARDS 
PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS f > 


Learn how their slight extra cost 
can be handled on an Easy Pay 
Plan, or added to your new car 
financing plan. You can’t get better 
protection to save your life! 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Check proper square and mail today to Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 
oO I want LifeGuard protec- 
tion. Have salesman call, 


Send me complete infor- 
mation about Life Guards. 


A. 
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$3,860,000,000 Lending Plan 
Held Stage Setting for 1940 


Cash Flow Due for Peak 
Before Election; Senate Slaps 


Roosevelt on Devaluation 


For weeks, while Congress has been 
working itself into a last-minute legislative 
jam, the country has speculated with in- 
creasing interest on two questions: (1) 
what sort of new spend-lend scheme would 
the President pull out of his magic hat 
and (2) would said hat be in the 1940 
ring (see page 11). Last week Mr. Roose- 
velt answered Question 1 in terms that a 
good many of his critics thought 


5—For expansion of such “self-liquidat- 
ing” portions of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration program as tenant-farm pur- 
chases, rehabilitation, loans for minor im- 
provements and repairs, loans to resettle- 
ment cooperatives, and loans for water fa- 
cilities—a two-year $500,000,000 outlay 
($250,000,000 for 1940). 

6—For the extension of short- and long- 
term loans to foreign governments for pur- 
chases in the United States—a two-year 
$500,000,000 outlay ($200,000,000 for 
1940). 

7—For expansion of the United States 
Housing Authority’s borrowing power for 


selves through private loans or the public 
bond market, is not new. It.was with such 
a plan in mind that Herbert Hoover set 
up the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
the RFC has been making recoverable 
loans ever since. A good many New Deal 
economists have been arguing for more 
than two years, however, that not enough 
money was being lent in this way. They 
have time and again submitted to the 
White House schemes of one sort or anoth- 
er for pouring billions of government credit 
into private industry in such a way as to 
stimulate capital goods and avert or allevi- 
ate seasonal and cyclical business depres- 
sions. 


Reason 
A few weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt was tell- 
ing America’s retailers that the key to 
hoped-for recovery was the consumer- 
goods industries (Newsweek, May 29). 
He was also urging Congress to 





covered Question 2 as well. 


Scheme 

With a suddenness which took 
even its drafters by surprise, the 
“1940 Plan” burst upon Congress 
and the nation via a White House 
letter to Sen. James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina, chairman of the 
Senate committee on relief and 
unemployment. In sum, it pro- 
vided for an increase in the gov- 
ernment’s lending powers of 
$3,860,000,000 which, as “contin- 
gent liabilities,” would appear on 
neither the regular budget nor the 
national debt, the- money to be 
lent over periods running up to 
seven years ($870,000,000 during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1) 
for the following presumably 
“self-liquidating” projects: 

1—For non-Federal public 
works, such as waterworks, sew- 
age-disposal plants, bridges, hos- 
pitals, and other municipal proj- 
ects—a two-year $350,000,000 
outlay $150,000,000 for 1940). 

2—For toll roads, bridges, 
high-speed highways, and city by- 
passes—a four-year $750,000,000 





Oops! Here We Go Again—Or Do We? 
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clean up its slate and go home. 
Hence last week’s lending pro- 
gram came as something of a shift 
in the Roosevelt course—a shift 
which may have come as the re- 
sult of the constant hammering 
of those who have the Presiden- 
tial ear on unpleasant statistics. 

After six years of trying almost 
everything, the Administration 
finds itself with 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed whose loyalty to the New 
Deal has been shaken by its fail- 
ure to produce recovery and, 
most recently, by its failure to 
drive through Congress the sort 
of work-relief program they want 
(Newsweek, June 26). Behind 
this army of idle men lies a busi- 
ness condition as unsatisfactory 
to New Dealers as it is to Repub- 
licans and old-line Democrats. 
Conditions are better than they 
were in the spring, much better 
than they were a year ago. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s industri- 
al-production index, which dipped 
from 101 in January to around 92 
in May, will probably show 96 for 
June. Nevertheless, a News- 
WEEK poll of economists this week 








outlay ($150,000,000 for 1940) . 
3—For the purchase of railroad 

equipment to be leased or sold to the rail- 
ways—a three-year $500,000,000 outlay 
($100,000,000 for 1940) . 

_4—For expansion of the rural-electrifica- 
tion program—a seven-year $460,000,000 
outlay ($20,000,000 for 1940) . 





Scripps-Howard Newspaper Allance 


slum-clearance projects—$800,000,000 (the 
amount to be spent in 1940 not estimated). 

The idea of periodically giving business 
a shot in the arm from a revolving Federal 
pool available to “self-liquidating” proj- 
ects unable or unwilling to finance them- 





shows a prediction of about 100 
for the year (see Periscope) . 
Previous efforts at this session of Con- 
gress to improve that situation have not 
had the desired effect. The $1,644,300,000 
“appeasement” tax bill which whizzed 
through the Senate last week (see page 
37) came too late and, in view of Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s opposition, too grudgingly to 
have any such helpful psychological effect 
as Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. and Under-Secretary John W. 
Hanes had envisaged. 

The so-called Mead Bill to provide up 
to $1,000,000,000 in government-guaran- 
teed loans for small business (NEWSWEEK, 
June 12) has run into unexpected oppo- 
sition, largely due to a wide divergence of 
opinion among small businessmen on the 
need for such a fund, and is not now ex- 
pected to pass in its original form. 

The Relief Bill which the House sent 
to the Senate a fortnight ago took account 
of the fact that the President had asked 
for no new PWA appropriation by ear- 
marking $125,000,000 of WPA funds for 
public works, the compromise satisfying 
neither proponents of PWA nor friends of 
WPA. 

Equally unpleasant, from a preelection- 
year political standpoint, is the farmer’s 
plight. The expected bumper crops, partic- 
ularly of wheat and corn, threaten to in- 
crease already alarming surpluses and 
drive low prices even lower. To obviate 
that threat, the farmer’s friends in Con- 
gress had a plan. 


Free Money 

An old AAA act empowers the President 
to issue $2,000,000,000 in new currency— 
printing-press money. Farm senators like 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and Lynn 
Frazier of North Dakota think a little in- 
flation would help farm prices this sum- 
mer. Silver senators have been thinking 
for years that a rise in the price paid by 
the Treasury for silver would help condi- 
tions in the states that produce the metal. 
Consequently, last week Thomas and 
Frazier went into a huddle with Key Pitt- 
man and Pat McCarran of Nevada and 
emerged from it to announce that they 
would filibuster to obtain their joint pro- 
gram: issuance of the $2,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks, a rise in the price of silver 
from 64.64 cents to $1.04 an ounce, and a 
bonus of 25 per cent to foreign countries 
proffering foreign silver at the world mar- 
ket price in payment for American agri- 
cultural products. 

Although they represented only a small 
fraction of the population, the Silverites 
had a golden opportunity—and made the 
most of it. Three bills had a June 30 dead- 
line: the Tax Bill, the Relief Bill, and the 
Monetary Bill to extend for two years the 
President’s control of the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund and his power to de- 
value the dollar from its present level of 
59.06 per cent of the old gold content to 
50 per cent. On Monday a helpless Senate 
yielded, voting 48 to 30 to give the Silver- 
ites a price of 77.57 cents an ounce. 

It was the Administration’s second seri- 
ous setback of the day, for a few minutes 
earlier the Senate voted 47 to 31 to termi- 
nate the President’s power further to de- 
base the currency. It was a stunning blow 








Wide World 


Works Chief Carmody will . . . help Loan Chief Jones 


and one delivered by a sick man, for Sen. 
Carter Glass of Virginia left his bed to 
superintend a New Deal reversal in which 
29 Democrats deserted Mr. Roosevelt. 

But Congress had other plans for the 
farmer (and his vote). As the United 
States and Great Britain signed a rubber- 
cotton barter agreement designed to dis- 
pose of some of the South’s biggest surplus 
(see page 40), and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace pushed plans for cot- 
ton-export subsidies and extension of the 
food-stamp plan to cotton goods, the 
House last week gleefully accepted all but 
$27,000,000 of the Senate’s $1,177,927,133 
Agriculture Bill—including $338,000,000 
unbudgeted sums for parity and subsidy 
payments. 

Having soared once into the spending 
stratosphere above the budget, the Senate 
had a field day with the House bill provid- 
ing $83,848,100 for rivers, harbors, and 
flood control, writing it up to $407,855,600 
to cover everybody’s pet project. And 
cloakrooms on both sides of Capitol Hill 
buzzed with the political potentialities of 
a national housing survey for 1940, with 
thousands of jobs at stake. 

Concerned by what taxpayers might 
think of a Congress that outdid its Presi- 
dent in deficit spending, Vice President 
John N. Garner came out for a plan to 
broaden the income-tax base by reducing 
the exemptions from $2,500 to $1,200 for 
married and from $1,000 to $500 for single 
persons. 

Concern for the same group—the vast 
army of taxpayers who do not share di- 
rectly in the outgo, and have consequently 
been clamoring for more economy—un- 
doubtedly lay behind the President’s sud- 
den announcement of the new lending pro- 
gram, designed to stimulate business with- 
out increasing the national debt. But his 
choice of one of the two men simultaneous- 
ly named to do most of the lending was 
hardly calculated to allay the fears of 
those who sometimes suspect the govern- 
ment of unsound fiscal practices. 
Concerning one, there was no fear. As 









Acme 


chairman of the RFC, Jesse H. Jones, Gar- 
ner’s close friend and fellow Texan, has 
established a record even in Wall Street 
as a man who does not take bad risks, 
Hence, as the Administrator of the new 
Federal Loan Agency, he may be expected 
to handle a major part of the new lending 
program with the same conservatism. But 
John Carmody, the choice for Federal 
Works Administrator, is regarded as a 
horse of another color. As a trade-paper 
editor in New York and during successive 
connections in Washington with the old 
NRA, the Labor Board, and, most recent- 
ly, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, of which he has been Administrator, 
Carmody has gained the reputation of 
being a table-thumping firebrand. The 
utility people especially regard his ap- 
pointment to such an important post as 
head of the new Works Agency as a poor 
omen for them, and businessmen general- 
ly are far from elated. 


Reaction 

The reaction of the New Deal’s foes in 
Congress to its new lending program was 
prompt and bitter. “Why stop at $3,860,- 
000,000?” sneered Rep. Carl E. Mapes, 
Michigan Republican. Rep. Harold Knut- 
son, Minnesota Republican, inquired sar- 
castically if the plan envisaged “a highway 
to Mars.” Sen. Clyde M. Reed, Kansas 
Republican, observed: “I don’t think he 
[Mr. Roosevelt] knows a self-liquidating 
project from a 45,000-ton battleship.” 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
said: “It looks to me as though he’s laying 
the way for a third term.” 

But it remained for Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, most consistent foe in either 
party of the Administration’s fiscal prac- 
tices, to blast the scheme in detail. Calling 
it an “evasive plan” and warning that it 
would “set up a double budget and a 
double debt system, which are most dan- 
gerous,” Byrd accused the Administration 
of trying to get around having to ask Con- 
gress to increase the national debt limit 
above its present $45,000,000,000, and in- 
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troduced a resolution calling on the Treas- 
ury to submit an itemized report on all 
government lending agencies. 


Significance 

In overhauling and modifying the Presi- 
dent’s plan, as it almost certainly will, 
Congress is likely to share the general view 
that the scheme is neither all good nor all 
bad. The amount involved, considering the 
spread, is not alarming. As a matter of 
fact, it is smaller than any of the three 
previous preelection “spending sprees” 
(those of 1933, 1935, and 1938), and dif- 
fers materially from them all in that no 
part of the money is to be given away. 

The Farm Security Administration and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
should have no difficulty in using their 
allotments, as both have big backlogs of 
applications. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion, both in Congress and in 
the business community, as to how the 
railroads would respond to the section cov- 
ering purchase of equipment for lease or 
sale to private roads. The point undoubt- 
edly will be made that the roads which 
most need such equipment are precisely 
the ones least able to pay for it. Congress 
for years has been cool to toll bridges and 
may strike them out. It will be argued, for 
example, that such enterprises, if legiti- 
mate, have no trouble financing themselves 
with the public. The RFC recently dis- 
posed of $71,000,000 worth of Golden 
Gate (San Francisco) Bridge bonds. The 
Port of New York Authority sold $200,- 
000,000 worth of bonds during the depres- 
sion. 

The same argument will be made against 





those who favor retention of the old PWA. 
The USHA allotment is not exactly new 
and has already won Senate approval. 
But the provision for raising the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s capacity to lend 
abroad from $100,000,000 to $600,000,000 
will bring howls of protest that such a pro- 
gram would nullify the purpose of the 
Johnson Act and bring a repetition of the 
experiences of the ’20s, with most of the 
loans defaulted. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of the program is 
expected to go through—although debate 
on it is likely to revise adjournment 
guesses farther into the summer. Congress 
is in no position to oppose lending, consid- 
ering its own record for outright spending. 
If it is true that the Administration pro- 
duced the plan at this time so that its full 
effect might be felt by the late summer of 
1940, then the same strategy argues for its 
acceptance by a predominately Democrat- 
ic Congress which is no less interested in 
the outcome next November than the 


White House. 





Hollywood on the Stand 


The chorus girls who enlivened the 
$1,000,000 Philippine railway-bond mail- 
fraud trial of William P. Buckner Jr. in 
New York City a fortnight ago (News- 
WEEK, June 26), yielded the spotlight last 
week to Hollywood. Frank Morgan, screen 
and radio comedian, testified that C. Wes- 
ley Turner, a co-defendant with Buckner, 
had tried to get him to invest $6,000 in 
the bond scheme by promising a 1,000 per 
cent profit. Morgan didn’t bite, nor did 













































































non-Federal public works, especially by such Hollywood “prospects” as Binnie 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


Spending, lending, electioneering: As in 1934, 36, and ’38, the New Deal 
hopes to reach a pump-priming peak just before the 1940 election. The 
dotted line running from April 1939 to September-October 1940 points 
upward to the theoretical peak and is not intended to represent the actual 
fluctuations of the spending curve, which of course will include some bil- 
lions of regular budget outgo, as well as the $870,000,000 in the President’s 


test request. 
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Barnes, Bing Crosby’s manager-brother, 
Everett Crosby; Herbert Marshall, Ron- 
ald Colman, Cary Grant, Phyllis Brooks, 
and Miriam Hopkins. 

Just before the government rested its 
case, women spectators left the courtroom 
in a huff because Assistant United States 
Attorney William P. Maloney read only 
mild portions of Buckner’s flaming love let- 
ters to Loretta Young, his alleged fiancée. 





Third-Term Talk 


Band Wagon Gathering Recruits 
but Cagier Democrats Lie Low 


In 1875, the House of Representatives 
killed a third-term movement for Grant 
by passing a resolution deeming such an 
action “unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril.” In 1928, repassage disposed of 
Coolidge third-term talk. Last week the 
efforts of Sen. Rush Holt of West Virginia 
to dust it off for the third time were un- 
availing; his colleagues were too busy wait- 
ing to see which way the President would 
jump, and they had nothing to go on 
but rumors. 

One rumor was to the effect that Post- 
master General James A. Farley had told 
friends the President “could be renomi- 
nated but not reelected.” Farley denied 
any such statement. Gov. Fred Cone of 
Florida derided third-term gossip as “propa- 
ganda,” but declared that if Mr. Roosevelt 
“should run, there is no doubt of his re- 
election.” George Creel, party spokesman 
in California, said the President could have 
the state delegation “without contest.” 
Solicitor General Robert H. Jackson said 
there was no question of a third term in- 
volved: “The first term was canceled by 
the courts.” 

The Gallup poll “trial heats” had both 
Sen. Robert A. Taft and District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Repub- 
licans, running neck-and-neck with the 
President in a hypothetical election, while 
the Columbia survey of newspaper editors 
on candidates for nomination revealed the 
President and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
as leading in their respective parties. 

A Newsweek survey of key points 
throughout the country showed strong 
third-term sentiment among professional 
politicians in the West, Middle West, and 
South, but not much man-in-the-street 
enthusiasm. A growing horde of third-term 
organizations were reported to Demo- 
cratic National headquarters. Municipal 
Judge John Gutknecht, head of the “Third 
Term of Chicago Club” which claims 
50,000 members, flew to Washington to 
confer with Thomas G. Corcoran and 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Another club, in Washington—the Na- 
tional Association of Roosevelt for 1940 
Clubs—was flourishing despite the revela- 
tion that its original founder (long since 
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thrown out) had a record of twelve arrests 
and had once served a prison term for a 
$500,000 bond fraud. 





Significance 


Few prominent Democratic figures in 
Congress will take a stand on a third term. 
They are afraid of incurring the political 
enmity of Roosevelt for their own favorite 
sons. Until he speaks out—which they hope 
he will do sometime this summer—most 
of them will hold their peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself has reputedly 
pooh-poohed almost every other available 
candidate. A Washington columnist who 
has been waylaying Presidential visitors as 
they came from the White House quotes 
them as saying that Mr. Roosevelt “gets 
over the idea” that Hopkins lacks physical 
and political strength, that Hull hasn’t 
enough “lift,” and that the farm problem 
might prove too much for Wallace. Callers 
get the impression that the President re- 
gards the fact that Farley and Murphy are 
Roman Catholics as a factor. Garner, the 
“boss” dismisses with a somewhat irascible 
“ves-but.” 

Another straw in the wind has to do 
with the strategy of certain members of 
the so-called White House inner circle, 
who are reportedly approaching various 
persons with an offer of second place on a 
Roosevelt ticket. Murphy and Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana are said to have 
got such an offer. 





The Townsendites 


No evangelist exhorting a revival meet- 
ing in the Cadle Tabernacle at Indianapo- 
lis ever stirred an audience to greater emo- 
tional heights than did Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend last week when he stepped to 
the Tabernacle’s stage to address the 
fourth annual convention of Townsend 


Clubs. Some 10,000 graying believers in 
his $200-a-month pension plan shouted 
down the 72-year-old physician’s offer to 
resign the presidency, angrily booed men- 
tion of his “big black list” of pension op- 
ponents, including the 49 Congressmen 
who were elected on the Townsend plat- 
form and who later voted against the pen- 
sion bill in the House (Newsweek, June 
12), and endorsed a proposed increase in 
dues to finance a $1,000,000 radio cam- 
paign. 

In buses, day coaches, and family ja- 
lopies the old folks had converged on In- 
dianapolis to pay hopeful homage to their 
economic evangel, and they were armed 
with all the trappings of a major political 
convention: colorful state costumes, 
badges, banners, and noisemakers. From 





... to hear Dr. Townsend ... 


several speakers they got what they want- 
ed—unstinted praise of Townsendism. 
Among them, Sen. Sheridan Downey pre- 
dicted that “the leaders in Washington are 
getting ready to make Dr. Townsend’s 
brain child their own progeny.” 

The convention’s prevailing tone of har- 
mony was marred by one discordant inci- 
dent. When officials refused to seat a frac- 
tious delegation from Covington, Ky., 
members from that state, along with units 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
charged Dr. Townsend with using “Hitler” 
tactics in naming delegates, and threat- 
ened to call a rump convertion within a 
month. 


| In Washington this week the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee by a 9 to 7 vote favor- 
ably reported a resolution sponsored by 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., Massachusetts 
Republican, and Claude Pepper, Florida 
Democrat, which would provide for sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment em- 
bodying the principles of the Townsend 
Plan in a national referendum. 





U.S. Checks Foreign Inroads 
with Amity and Lure of Cash 


Ever since the Munich crisis last Sep. 
tember, the United States has been devot- 
ing increased attention toward cultivation 
of the “good neighbor” policy in Latin 
America. With the triple objective pre. 
venting Nazi-Fascist penetration below the 
Rio Grande, stimulating flagging United 
States export trade, and laying the ground- 
work for possible military and naval action 
on a hemispheric scope, Washington has 
moved forward on three fronts: diplomat- 
ic, financial and military. 

Last week there were activities in all 
three sectors. The reception accorded to 
Gen. Pedro Aurelio de Goes Monteiro, Bra- 
zilian Chief of Staff, on his arrival aboard 
the cruiser Nashville with Brig. Gen. 
George C. Marshall, who will succeed Maj. 
Gen. Malin Craig as United States Chief of 
Staff this week, was the most lavish ever 
accorded to a military figure. During a 
whirlwind 22-day tour, Goes Monteiro was 
to imspect forts, maneuvers, and both 
World’s Fairs. 

Almost simultaneously, five Chilean stu- 
dent aviators arrived to enroll in United 
States Army schools as part of a program 
designed to train students of a score of 
Latin-American countries in modern de- 
fense methods. The Chileans will be fol- 
lowed by groups from Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, and Venezuela. 

Of far more significance was President 
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Tallulah Bankhead (right center) lobbied her father 
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for Aranha in March (Newsweek, Mar. 
20). The fact is that the pledges to Brazil, 
plus subsequent ones to Nicaragua and 
Paraguay, will use up most of the Export- 
Import Bank’s existing $100,000,000 loan 
capacity, hence the request for enough 
more to make a real splash. Congress may 
throw that part of the President’s plan out. 
It is certain to drag out the sad story of 
American investments in Latin America in 
the ’20s, $700,000,000 or 70 per cent of 
which is still in default. 

Mr. Roosevelt and the State Department 
will make every effort to get the appropri- 
ation through. Being closer to Latin-Amer- 
ican developments than Congress, they 
realize that Nazi-Fascist (and even Japa- 
nese) penetration in this hemisphere can 
be stopped now with money, whereas it 
might take ships and guns to dislodge vio- 
the Republic of Panama greater sover-  lators of the Monroe Doctrine at some 
eignty over the Canal Zone and setting the _later date. 
annual rental for the Canal at 430,000 bal- o 
boas ($726,700) instead of $250,000, to 

Three Bankheads 


compensate for devaluation of the Ameri- 
New Dealers who were alarmed by the 


ean dollar. 
drastic changes the House made in the 
WPA when it passed the $1,735,000,000 re- 
lief appropriation bill a fortnight ago 
(NEwsweEEK, June 26) quickly let Admin- 
istration senators know that the job of 
modifying some of the “reforms” had fallen 
on them. Last week, Sen. Claude Pepper of 
Florida answered the call to duty by or- 
ganizing a campaign to save the doomed 
Federal Theater Project. 
Led by Tallulah Bankhead, star of the 
current Broadway hit “The Little Foxes,” 


Roosevelt’s request to Congress for a new 
lending program which, among other 
things, would increase the Export-Import 
Bank’s capacity to lend money to foreign 
nations for purchases in the United States 
from $100,000,000 to $600,000,000 (see 
page 9). Such a sum is substantially more 
than the entire gross value of annual 
United States trade with Latin America, 
figured on the average for the last four 
years. Moreover, since $600,000,000 is more 
than 60 per cent of the total of all govern- 
ment budgetary expenditures for the whole 
of Latin America in 1939, passage of that 
section of the President’s plan would give 
him by far the most powerful economic 
weapon ever wielded in Latin-American 
affairs. 

As a further gesture, the Senate ratified 
a treaty and three conventions, allowing 











Significance 


Goes Monteiro’s visit was no accident. 
When Washington learned (through its 
good friend, Brazilian Foreign Minister Os- 
waldo Aranha) that the Chief of Staff had 
been invited to Berlin and Rome, it sent 
Marshall posthaste to Rio with express in- 
structions to “persuade” the Brazilian to 
“see America first.” 

The President’s lending proposal is a 
bold stroke along the lines he took in 
engineering an immediate $50,000,000 loan 
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a delegation of actors, producers, and 
authors, including Blanche Yurka, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, and Frank Gillmore, flew 
to Washington to lobby against the meas- 
ure. Miss Bankhead felt sure of the support 
of “Daddy” (Speaker William B. Bank- 
head) but she had to exercise all her blan- 
dishments on “Uncle John” (Sen. John H. 
Bankhead), who indicated he would not 
vote for the theater project because “these 
city fellows in Congress never vote to do 
anything for our farmers.” 





Louisiana Ruckus 


Long’s Brother New Governor 
in the Wake of New Scandals 


In the early morning hours of Sept. 10, 
1935, Huey Long died of an assassin’s bul- 
let. With him expired his bitter feud with 
the New Deal. Within a few months, mil- 
lions in Federal funds were pouring into 
the state,* and income-tax indictments 
against eleven Long henchmen were being 
quietly dropped, despite Treasury Depart- 
ment protests. That summer, Seymour 
Weiss, Long’s political treasurer and one of 
those indicted, led a Roosevelt delegation 
into the Philadelphia convention. 

Nor did the “rapprochement” slack off 
after the election. In 1937, President Roose- 
velt, en route to a Gulf fishing expedition, 
stopped off at New Orleans to gossip with 
Gov. Richard W. Leche, who, with Mayor 
Robert S. Maestri of New Orleans and 
Weiss, ruled the state. This spring, Leche 
journeyed to Washington to testify glow- 
ingly in favor of the New Deal relief sys- 
tem. On May 29, Attorney General Frank 
Murphy officially returned the courtesy, 
accepted an honorary degree from political- 
ly dominated Louisiana State University, 
and let it leal: out that the Governor was 
under serious consideration for a Federal 
judgeship. To top off the picture of New 
Deal-Louisiana harmony, Murphy de- 
livered a seemingly irrelevant speech on 
civic purity. “The forces of vice and crime,” 
he declared, “and their unholy alliance with 
partisan politics, must be brought to trial 
and convicted.” 

By last week it appeared that the At- 
torney General would have to either act on 
his words or eat them, even at the risk of 
wrecking the Washington-Baton Rouge ac- 
cord. Barely a fortnight after Murphy’s 
visit and brave words, State Sen. James A. 
Noe turned up in Washington with seven 
affidavits, reputedly sworn to by state 
WPA workers, alleging that large quanti- 
ties of relief materials and labor had been 
diverted (via L.S.U. trucks) from public 
projects to Leche’s estate. J. H. Crutcher, 





*During Huey Long’s reign, not a penny of 
Federal money was used in the state, because 
of a law passed under the Kingfish’s super- 
vision. Since his death, approximately $83,000,- 
000 has been funneled into Louisiana. 
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local WPA administrator, began an investi- 
gation. And finally, Governor Leche an- 
nounced he would resign his office “be- 
cause of ill health.” 

The news caused a flurry in Washington. 
Murphy cautiously explained that he had 
done nothing about the graft charges since 
they were not brought to his attention. 
WPA Administrator F. C. Harrington has- 
tily canceled his press conference. Sen. 
Rush Holt of West Virginia announced he 
had evidence of other Louisiana relief graft. 
In Baton Rouge, Maestri seemed taken 
aback, but recovered his aplomb enough to 
say he was behind Leche 200 per cent. 
Meanwhile, the secret WPA investigation 
went on behind locked doors, and papers 
carrying news of the “scandal” sold for 60 
cents a copy. 

No one paid much attention to Lt. Gov. 
Earl K. Long, who would succeed to the 
governorship. The tough and fiery 43-year- 
old brother of Huey Long—whom he ac- 
cused of being a “liar” and a “fat-bellied 
coward”—has been in and out of the Long 
camp for years. Up to date he has shown no 
convincing talent except that of rough-and- 
tumble political fighting; his attitude 
toward the New Deal is uncertain. His am- 
bition to be governor dates back to the 
1935 conferences following his brother’s 
death—conferences at which he says he was 
promised the job in 1940. 

On Monday, out popped another scan- 
dal: “serious financial irregularities” in the 
books of L.S.U. and the resignation and 
mysterious disappearance of Dr. James 
Monroe Smith, university president. Leche 
announced he’d changed his mind about 
resigning, but that evening—following a 
three-hour conference with the school’s 
board of administrators—he changed it 
again and quit. 

Earl Long, immediately sworn as gov- 
ernor, made his first official statement: a 
promise he’d push the L.S.U. investiga- 
tion to the fullest extent. Meanwhile, as 
the Longs moved into the gubernatorial 
mansion at Baton Rouge and the Leches 
left for their country home, the situation 
boiled up still higher. Dr. Smith was 
charged with embezzling $100,000 from 
university funds to finance huge specula- 
tions in grain on the New Orleans stock 
exchange. And state police hunted the 
pedagogue through the dark marshlands 
of Southern Louisiana. 





Significance 


In the whole welter of conflicting circum- 
stances figuring in the Louisiana situation, 
one thing emerged as certain: Leche re- 
signed for other reasons than the WPA 
probe or illness (while he is still stricken 
with arthritis and tonsillitis, Louisianians 
insist he is not too sick to carry out official 
duties). On the political side, after the 
resignation was first announced, there was 
some spect!-tion that it was a mere 
“squeeze pl-y”—one designed to satisfy 


Earl Long’s ambition to be governor, yet 
leave the way open to advance another 
candidate next year. But the sudden and 
wide-open break of the L.S.U. scandal 
threw a new element into the situation. 
While the repercussions from the uni- 
versity mess will undoubtedly jar the whole 
state, at least one angle of the political 
mixup is likely to blow onto the Senate 
floor in Washington. The capital expects 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender to attack the in- 
quiry, centering his fire on Drew Pearson 
and Robert S. Allen, Washington corre- 
spondents who first broke the story. 





Squalus Inquiry 


Nineteen years ago, a Naval inquiry 
board investigating the fatal sinking of sub- 
marine S-5 off the Delaware Capes recom- 
mended apparatus to “insure” that an 
underseas craft would not submerge until 
its ventilation valves were sealed. Last 
week, in Portsmouth, N.H., before another 
solemn-faced board, sitting to determine 
the cause of the sinking of the Squalus 
(Newsweek, June 5), Lt. Oliver Naquin, 
commander of the “tin fish” in which 26 
lives- were lost, declared “such a device 
would have prevented this tragedy.” 

The four-man committee, headed by 
Rear Admiral William Tarrant, heard 
Naquin, first of a stream of survivor-wit- 
nesses, assert that a depth-bomb explosion 
could rupture the whole ventilation system 
of a sub. He asked for “automatic, instan- 
taneous, snap-action” closing equipment to 
stave off future disasters. 

The four-day investigation, high-lighted 
by a secret reenactment of the tragic 
Squalus dive—made inside its sister ship, 
the Sculpin—ended its first session (the 
second will study the Squalus salvage) with 
no definite conclusions. Though the ques- 
tion of possible sabotage, often raised after 











International 


Earl Long, new governor, with Mayor Maestri and ex-Governor Leche 


the sinking of the British Thetis and the 
French Phénix, was not mentioned, News- 
WEEK learned the authorities were weigh- 
ing a joint United States-British-French in- 
quiry and a possible curtailment or suspen- 
sion of practice diving operations in all 
three navies. 





Tar for a Gossip 


Accustomed to doing things in a big 
way, Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson, owner of 
The Times-Herald in Washington, prints 
the daily jottings of three society colum- 
nists in the hope of enticing the capital’s 
haute monde to read her newspaper. One 
of them, purveyor of inside chitchat con- 
cerning the diplomatic set and Washinz- 
ton’s glamour girls, is the “Petit Point” 
column of youthful Count Igor Cassini, 
a son of Countess Marguerite Cassini, the 
adopted daughter of Count Arthur Cassini, 
who was Russian Ambassador to the 
United States during the McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt administrations. 

Last week the tables were turned on 
Cassini: instead of “covering” a_ social 
event, he himself was covered—with tar 
and feathers. Calling him by a ruse from 
a fashionable country club in Warrenton, 
Va., five men bludgeoned the youth, then 
drove him 10 miles before stripping him 
and applying the hot tar and quills. After 
hospital treatment, Cassini, who swore out 
assault and battery warrants against three 
of his assailants, said they had objected 
to two items he had printed: a report 
that a sister of one of his alleged attackers 
was on the point of announcing her er- 
gagement, and a comment on the fact that 
the father of the other two had not been 
invited to the embassy garden party for 
King George and Queen Elizabeth. The 
three, Ian and Collin Montgomery and 
Alexander Calvert, face sentences of from 
one to ten years if convicted. 
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New Far East Tension 
Created by Mongolian Battling 


of Nipponese and Russians 


Since the Japanese Army started the in- 
yasion of China on July 7, 1937, the navy 
has moved down the coast from north to 
south plugging up one seaport after the 
other. Last week it went back to a couple 
that had been overlooked on the way 
down, taking Swatow on June 21 and 
three days later occupying Chusan Island, 
commanding Ningpo. 

This left Chinese Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in control of only two insignifi- 
cant ports—Foochow, already wrecked by 
bombing and bombardment, and Wenchow 
(see map) . However, the Chinese long ago 
stopped depending on supplies by sea, and 
the main effect of these successive occu- 
pations has been on the relations between 
Japan and Western powers. The occupa- 
tion of Swatow immediately increased their 
friction. 


Yarnell 

When the Japanese warships and trans- 
ports entered Swatow Harbor, the United 
States destroyer Pillsbury and the British 
destroyer Thanet were on duty there. 
Swatow does not have a foreign conces- 
sions area like Shanghai, Canton, or 
Tientsin, but it has a missionary and trad- 
ing colony of about 50 Americans and 80 
Britons. The Japanese wanted to get rid 
of the foreigners, their trade, and the pro- 
tecting destroyers. 

At that time the commanders of the 
American and British China Fleets were 
far away, Admiral Harry E. Yarnell at 
Tientsin on an inspection tour, and Ad- 
miral Sir Perey Noble at an Anglo-French 
defense conference in Singapore. But with 
as much speed and unity as wireless could 
command they replied in terms which, 
stripped of diplomatic cargo, meant: “We 
see you and raise a couple.” 

Instead of recalling ships, they sent 
more. The Pillsbury was joined by the de- 
stroyer Pope, and the Thanet by the de- 
stroyer Scout. And the latter showed that 
it meant business by escorting in a Brit- 
ish merchantman which the Japanese had 
told not to enter the harbor. 

In Washington the Navy Department 
chapter on the Far East since 1937 is the 
story of the “Yarnell policy.” And the 
paragraph he added to it last week was 
almost repetition of the ones covering each 
preceding crisis. The message went through 
United States Consul General Clarence 
E. Gauss at Shanghai, but was intended 





Mounting Japanese Pressure 
Strains Patience of British 





Newsweek Map 


China’s ports taken by Japan 


for Admiral Koshiro Oikawa, commander 
of the Japanese Fleet in Chinese waters. It 
said: “Please inform the Japanese Consul 
General and request that he inform the 
Japanese naval authorities that the para- 
mount duty of the United States naval 
vessels is the protection of American 
citizens and that they will go wherever 
necessary at any time to carry out that 
mission and will remain in such place 
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as long as American citizens are in need 
of protection or assistance. Every effort 
will be made to avoid interference with 
Japanese operations consistent with the 
above mission. 

“The Commander-in-Chief cannot ac- 
cept the statement -that the Japanese 
authorities cannot take any responsibility 
for damages incurred if vessels are not 
withdrawn. It is not considered that this 
warning relieves the Japanese authorities 
in the slightest degree of responsibility 
for damages or injury to United States 
naval vessels or personnel.” 

This was a clear warning against another 
such incident as the bombing of the 
United States gunboat Panay on Dec. 12, 
1937. And they were the strongest words 
from an American official since friction in 
the Far East started to increase again a 
month ago. In Washington, nevertheless, 
they hardly caused a ripple. 

One reason was that Admiral Yarnell 
has almost unlimited authority as the 
commander on the spot. Another reason 
was that Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
also had been trying to warn Japan to go 
easy. The Secretary, conforming to diplo- 
matic usage, asked the Tokyo Foreign 
Office to agree to publish the content of 
written and verbal protests made during 
the past two months. 

The notes protested bombing by Jap- 
anese planes—plus one case of bombard- 
ment by a gunboat—of eighteen American 
schools or missions, three hospitals, and 
two business establishments in China since 
the first of the year. The verbal protests 
were against the blockade of Ku-lang Su 
foreign concession at Amoy (NEWSWEEK, 
June 26). 

Newspapers have not paid much atten- 
tion to the scattered bombings, and pub- 
lication of the protests might have af- 
fected public opinion. Tokyo refused to 
consent to publish them. For, at that mo- 
ment, the Japanese Government had an 
especial reason not to stimulate hostility in 
America. Such a reaction would have inter- 
fered with its efforts to make a black-and- 
white contrast of its sentiments toward 
Britain and the United States. 

Such a contrast was one feature of the 
incident at Swatow. The British and Amer- 
ican replies to the Japanese warning were 
nearly identical, and the destroyers Pope 
aad Scout arrived almost simultaneously. 
Yet a Japanese warship ostentatiously gave 
the U.S.S. Pope an escort of honor and 
snubbed H.M.S. Scout. Tokyo newspapers 
praised Admiral Yarnell’s “understanding 
attitude” while accusing Britain of “inter- 
ference” for taking an identical stand. 

The explanation of this lay far north, at 
Tientsin. 


Blockade 


At Tientsin, the Japanese blockade of 
the British and French concessions entered 
the second week without any sign of a 
white flag from either side. The British 
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stuck to their own tradition of “face” by 
continuing to play polo and cricket, and 
dress for dinner even when the same shirt 
had to be worn twice for lack of adequate 
laundry service. The 6 a.m. Coffee Club 
gave up meeting at the Country Club, since 
that was outside the barbed wire, but 
shifted to a school building. 

When 100 mothers and children left for 
the seashore, it was explained that they 
were not running from the blockade but 
would have gone anyway because of the 
weather. (Admiral Yarnell took out ten 
wives and twelve children of United States 
Marines in his special car.) 

On their side of the barricade, the Japa- 
nese made life miserable for anybody with 
a British passport. Britons were stripped 
for search when they tried to leave the 
concession, and several had to stand naked 
for ten or fifteen minutes before crowds of 
Chinese coolies. 

Most of those so humiliated were men. 
But on Monday of this week the British 
Consulate put out a statement describing 
an insult to a woman. It said that a Chi- 
nese policewoman, in the presence of a 
Japanese sentry, forced Mrs. D. Finlay, 
German-born wife of a Scotsman, to strip 
down to her girdle. The sentry merely 
turned his head for a moment when she 
asked him to leave; and the door was left 
open so that the crowd outside could see. 

Mrs. Finlay was on the way to her job as 
manager of the Country Club, and her hus- 
band on the way to his as caretaker of a 
bank outside the concession. She came out 
of the inspection room to find him stripped 
to his underwear and trying to collect his 
clothes again. 

The British Consul General made daily 
protests against such indignities. So did the 
Soviet Consulate, which said that its citi- 
zens were being treated as badly as the 
British. And in spite of the Japanese efforts 
to keep on the good side of the Americans, 
Consul General John K. Caldwell found 
cause for daily warnings to respect their 
rights. (The only reported incident of mis- 
treatment of an American was the arrest of 
a sailor who could not produce his papers.) 

The reply of the Japanese Consul Gen- 
cral to this ream of protests was to say that 
foreign newspapers were exaggerating the 
incidents and to send a note to all his West- 
crn colleagues demanding that the Japa- 
rese sentries be treated more politely. 

The impasse extended from the officials 
on the spot to their superiors in London 
znd Tokyo. Foreign Secretary Viscount 
Halifax summoned Ambassador Mamoru 

Shigemitsu and demanded to know on what 
terms Japan would negotiate settlement of 
the Tientsin dispute; Ambassador Sir Rob- 
crt L. Craigie repeated the demand in 
Tokyo; no answer. British newspapers 
toyed with the idea of reprisals against 
50,000 Japanese living in the empire; an 
cfficial statement said that continued mis- 
treatment of Britons “must inevitably 
lead to countermeasures,” and Prime Min- 
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Wide World 


Lord Halifax summoned Ambassador Shigemitsu 


ister Neville Chamberlain in Commons ac- 
cused Japan of “intolerable insults.” Still 
Tokyo did not react. 

Britain wanted to negotiate an end to 
the blockade on the original question of 
whether four Chinese refugees in the con- 
cession should be surrendered to Japanese 
police. The Japanese Army in North China 
had waited five weeks before it got an 
offer from Britain to negotiate this ques- 
tion of police jurisdiction. Now the army 
—always impatient of diplomacy’s cau- 
tion—had stretched the goal and said the 
blockade would not be lifted until Britain 
changed its whole “pro-Chinese” Far East 
policy. And the Tokyo Foreign Office just 
said nothing. 

Chamberlain’s efforts to build a fire 
under this stalled diplomacy were ham- 
pered by the fear that if Britain got too 
embroiled in China, Germany would re- 
sume aggressive activity in Europe. Con- 
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Admiral Koshiro Oikawa 






sequently he evaded all demands in Parlia- 
ment for economic sanctions against Japan, 
and he said in Commons Monday that 
there was still reason to hope for a peace- 
ful settlement. But behind the scenes in 
London everybody knew that this opti- 
mistic camouflage could not last many 
more days. The stakes were too high— 
with prestige in Europe as well as Asia 
involved—to let the humiliations drag on. 


Morgols 

To balance its reticence on the diplo- 
matic front, Tokyo boasted of a sizable 
victory in another sector where the fight- 
ing was with planes and machine guns. 
The government claimed that Japanese 
forces in Manchukuo had driven off a 
much stronger invading force from Outer 
Mongolia. 

One aspect of this conflict dates back 
several weeks, and another has been going 
on for centuries. When Genghis Khan led 
his Mongol hordes into a conquered city, 
he used to turn them loose to pillage with 
the cry: “The hay is cut; give your horses 
fodder.” And the question of fodder still 
colors the thought and action of his de- 
scendants. When the season comes, they 
drive their herds in search of grass and 
disregard the vague border lines set up 
by governments. 

This year’s annual skirmish along the 
outer Mongolian-Manchukuan _ frontier 
has had a new element: use of planes by 
the Mongols to establish their claim to 
the grazing land. Outer Mongolia is as 
dependent on the Soviet Union for military 
support as Manchukuo is on Japan. And 
last May the Japanese reported that they 
had brought down 49 Soviet-made planes 
in a single week on this border. 

Last week’s report was of fighting on an 
even larger scale. Communiqués from Japa- 
nese Army headquarters in Manchukuo 
said that in four air battles their aviators 
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had brought down 62 Mongolian planes 
and lost only four themselves. 

Government spokesmen in Moscow at 
first kept silent on these reports, just as 
they had about those in May. Then on 
Sunday they put out a long statement giv- 
ing details of three engagements between 
ground troops on this frontier last month, 
plus an air battle, and two more aerial 
fights last week. The communiqué said 
Japanese-Manchukuan troops were the ag- 
gressors and gave aviation losses as 59 
Japanese and 23 Soviet-Mongolian planes. 

Moscow’s report used the term “Soviet- 
Mongolian” throughout without specifically 
admitting participation of Russian troops. 
But on May 31—two days after one of the 
heaviest engagements there—Premier and 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff Molotoff 
said in a speech that the Soviet Union 
would defend the borders of the Mongolian 
Republic “with the same determination as 
our own.” And this week’s communiqué de- 
clared “Soviet-Mongolian” troops were 
massed on the frontier, ready for the next 
attack. 


Significance 


Last week was a transition stage in 
Japan’s experiment with the cooperative 
ability—and patience—of its potential ene- 
mies. In this case, success depends on fail- 
ure—failure of at least one of two possible 
combinations: an Anglo-American united 
front, or Anglo-Soviet collaboration. 

On historical precedent there was reason 
for the Japanese to consider both inviting- 
ly weak. For the first of its current ad- 
ventures—the invasion of Manchukuo— 
was made possible by the failure of Brit- 
ain and the United States to cooperate. 
The present invasion of China might never 
have been started but for the diplomatic 
backdown of the Soviet Union after fight- 
ing on the Amur River in June 1937. 

So far, however, the latest phase of the 
experiment has produced negative results. 
The United States has at least shown its 
serious concern over the threat to the sta- 
tus of foreigners in China; and there was 
no sign of backdown by the Soviets on 
the Manchukuo frontier. 

The result was stalemate, but with every 
sign that it would be only temporary. For 
so long as there is danger in Europe, Brit- 
ain cannot spare the ships to put up a 
strong front in the Far East. And to date 
every turn of the screw which has in- 
creased the Oriental tension has been fol- 
lowed by new bellicose gestures from Ja- 
pan’s Nazi-Fascist collaborators. 








No. 1 Black Dragon 


All subjects of the Emperor of Japan 
are entitled to petition the throne, but few 
have ever availed themselves of the privi 
lege. Last week, however, the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal delivered to Emperor 
Hirohito a petition from four elderly poli- 


ticians, led by the extreme nationalist, 85- 
year-old Mitsuru Toyama. It appealed for 
a stronger China policy, including conver- 
sion of the “China incident” into a declared 
war which would give Japan belligerent 
rights. 

Throughout his long career, Toyama has 
had the habit of coming onto the scene at 
crucial moments. He was credited with 





industrial city of Essen and another at 
Potsdam. He said: “England’s arrogance 
and blindness alone are to blame for the 
fact that today there is fear of war... 
For us there is no longer any turning back. 
We have taken our destiny into our own 
hands and will master it one way or the 
other. 

But the harshest words came as usual 


a A 
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Petitioner: Mitsuru Toyama, head of the Black Dragon Society 


precipitating the 1904 Russo-Japanese War 
by merely “suggesting” it to the Premier, 
and with inspiring the military rebellions 
of 1932 and 1936. He still heads the mili- 
tant Black Dragon, most powerful of 
Japan’s 200-odd secret societies. But his 
influence has declined with advancing 
years, and last week’s petition was so hur- 
riedly pigeonholed that it seemed a swan 
song. The army clique now finds him use- 
ful chiefly because of his ability to drum 
up large crowds for patriotic rallies. 





Clouds Over Europe 


Reich Chants a Warlike. Chorus 
as 2,000,000 Troops Maneuver 


Germany had 2,000,000 men under arms 
for summer maneuvers last week, com- 
pared with the 1,300,000 who figured so 
ominously in the Czech crisis of 1938. Italy 
also was holding annual war games on the 
French frontier. And as the Anglo-Japan- 
ese crisis in the Orient became acute, Hit- 
ler and two of his most powerful spokes- 
men raised a warlike chorus. 

On June 25 the Fiihrer told Italian war 
veterans who had come on a visit to Mu- 
nich: “The future belongs to us—Fascist 
Italy and National Socialist Germany.” 

Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the Nazi La- 
bor Front and Strength Through Joy 
movement, made two speeches in the 


from Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. He boasted that “Britain cannot 
compete with our might,” demanded the 
return of “stolen” colonies, and ridiculed 
the humiliation of the British: “The Japa- 
nese strip them naked and they can do 
nothing.” 


Planes and Treaties 


This combination of loudspeaker and 
cannon was responsible for the apprehen- 
sion that Hitler was planning the long-ex- 
pected Danzig coup while the pot boiled 
in the Far East. To offset it, the Anglo- 
French alliance also had three speakers at 
the microphone and added a new treaty to 
its anti-aggression collection. 

At Cardiff, Wales, Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain declared that, instead 
of weakness, Britain had the strongest 
navy, a rapidly growing army, and an air 
force that “has expanded in these twelve 
months at a rate far beyond our expecta- 
tions, while the quality of its personnel 
and the speed and power of its machines 
are unequaled by the air force of any other 
country.” (Nazi newspapers called him the 
“Pied Piper of Cardiff” for trying to win 
friends this way.) 

In Paris, Foreign Minister Georges Bon- 
net said that “it is America today who 
holds the key to peace or war” and invited 
America to line up with the democracies 
to head off a war scare. And on the battle- 
field at Verdun, Gen. Gustave Gamelin, 
commander of all French land, sea, and air 
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forces, sounded a strong anti-appeasement 
note: “Facing certain ambitions, we know 
that respect cannot be purchased by con- 
cessions.” 

Many military experts believe there 
would not have been so many graves at 
Verdun—and that the World War would 
have ended two years earlier than it did— 
had not Turkey fought with the Central 
Powers. Loss of the Dardanelles kept the 
Allies from sending war materials to Rus- 
sia. 

The first step to insure against that in 
another war was taken on May 12 when 
Britain and Turkey signed a mutual-as- 
sistance pact. Last week Foreign Minister 
Bonnet and Turkish Ambassador Suad 
Davaz signed a Franco-Turkish pact com- 
pleting this important corner of the anti- 
aggression coalition. 

The price of the treaty for France was 
the secession to Turkey of the Hatay Re- 
public, the former Sanjak (military dis- 
trict) of Alexandretta. This corner of 
French-mandated Syria is to be handed 
over the Turks on July 22. 

Syrian and Armenian residents who 
make up 60 per cent of the population com- 
plained that France had cynically broken 
its pledges under the League of Nations 
mandate. 

But France and Britain saw the Franco- 
Turkish pact mainly as a good omen for the 
protracted and deadlocked negotiations to 
bring the Soviet Union into the coalition. 
For they felt certain that the canny Turk- 
ish President Ismet Inénii Pasha, would 
not pledge the Dardanelles to them in case 
of war unless he was certain that his neigh- 
bor Russia intended eventually to sign 
with the democracies. 





Drama With Beer 


Theatrical Strolling of Yore 
Revived in the British Pubs 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Dickens once 
sang the praises of the English inn as a 
center of culture and good fellowship. 
Elizabethan poets and playwrights tippled 
in taverns and strolling players performed 
in inn courtyards. Then came the in- 
dustrial era and the decline of leisurely 
drinking as a mass pastime. 

In recent years British brewers, con- 
trolling 90 per cent of the country’s pubs, 
have been busy trying to revive the status 
of the inn as a community center. As one 
step, the brewers spent millions of pounds 
to build new pubs and to remodel old ones. 
And as another, they were quick to give 
their blessing—-and generous donations— 
two years ago when John Masefield, Poet 
Laureate, Dame Sybil Thorndike, actress, 
and others started a Committee for Verse 
and Prose Recitation to bring plays and 
poetry back to the public inn. 

Last week the committee’s report on its 





London Daily Express 
Guns and Butter: This carica- 
ture distributed secretly in Czecho- 
Slovakia shows how German sol- 
diers looked when they reached 
Prague. Upside down it shows how 
they looked after raiding Czech 
food supplies. 





first two years’ work was off the presses. 
On the whole, the idea got across very 
well, meeting but little resistance and that 
from a few drinkers who objected to hav- 
ing unwanted culture forced down their 
throats along with their ale and porter. 

In London, a company called The 
Taverners has given more than 58 per- 
formances with as little scenery as the 
Elizabethans used. Sometimes the stage 
was only a plank laid on beer kegs. The 
plays presented ranged from Shaw and 
Galsworthy to unknowns. Shaw’s “The 
Man of Destiny” was acted on a platform 
at one end of a 50- by 20-foot room in the 
Bag o’Nails. The spectators sat at tables 
with their beer. As well as those in London, 
plays and readings were given in 39 pubs, 
in Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and 
Nottingham. The group gave 119 verse or 
prose readings, 58 plays, twelve marionette 
shows, and three musicals. Attendance 
was worst for poetry and best for plays, 
sometimes exceeding 100 drinker-specta- 
tors. 

In its report, the committee declared: 
“It is probable that not since Shake- 
speare’s day has there been such an op- 
portunity of gaining a cumulative ex- 
perience of entertaining people in the inn 


by good poetry and drama.” 
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Royalty’s Return 


King and Queen Flee for Rest 
After Fervid London Welcome 


At 5:58 p.m. on June 22 the royal 
standard whipped out over Buckingham 
Palace, a signal to London that King 
George and Queen Elizabeth were back 
from Canada and the United States. But 
London needed no such signal; it had al- 
ready welcomed its rulers—who had been 
away just two days short of seven weeks 
—with a demonstration rivaling anything 
they had seen abroad. 


Greeting 


Earlier that same day, the welcoming 
festivities had started at the port of South- 
ampton. There was a fog that morning 
which squelched plans for a naval and air 
review, but otherwise the homecoming was 
as gay as if the sun had been beaming. 

Every ship in the harbor was decked in 
flags, and their whistles shrieked in unison 
when the Canadian Pacific flagship Em- 
press of Britain steamed in. Southampton 
had declared a half-holiday, and its nor- 
mal population of 180,000 was nearly 
doubled to celebrate the royal homecom- 
ing. Multitudes which had waited at the 
dock for hours cheered as the King and 
Queen walked down the gangway. 

The King, wearing the blue undress uni- 
form of an Admiral of the Fleet, was 
tanned from the voyage but still seemed 
tired; the Queen, in her favorite powder 
blue, looked slimmer. She was; she had 
lost between 12 and 14 pounds during their 
tour. Both were delighted—even surprised 
—at the warmth of the welcome home. 

“We have had this kind of thing all the 
way, but this is different,” the King re- 
marked to the Mayor of Southampton. 

Cheered all the way to the station, the 
royal party entrained for London and a 
demonstration that made Southampton’s 
seem puny. Arriving at Waterloo Station, 
where the King talked with Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and other Ministers 
while the Queen chatted with American 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, they were 
engulfed in cheers by neck-craning sub- 
jects who packed and surged even in the 
farthest reaches of the smoky old terminal. 

But the real welcome came when the 
monarchs—with Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose—drove to Buck- 
ingham Palace in an open carriage drawn 
by four horses. Proud Britons who lined 
the way shouted: “Well done!” “Good 
show!” “Stout work!” And at the palace 
was gathered a throng of 50,000 who re- 
fused to go away until late at night. Twice, 
in response to cries, the King and Queen 
came out on the palace balcony to wave 
at them. 

With the welcome over, it was time to 
get down to royal business. That night 
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the Prime Minister called at the palace 
and was closeted with the King for nearly 
two hours. The monarch presumably gave 
Chamberlain a full report—obviously im- 
portant because it could not wait till after 
the King had had a chance to rest—on 
his trip and his talks with President Roose- 
velt. 

Next day the King made another re- 
port on the tour, this time in public. The 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Frank Bowa- 
ter, gave a luncheon at the Guildhall to 
welcome the sovereigns. The 680 distin- 
guished guests were pleased to observe 
that the King had developed new fluency 
in speech and self-assurance in manner 
during his tour. 

Among the high spots of the trip, the 
King mentioned presiding over the Cana- 
dian Parliament, signing the Canadian- 
American trade treaty, and finding the 
Magna Charta exhibit “an object of keen 
public interest” at the New York World’s 
Fair. He explained that he and the Queen 
undertook their mission to show that the 
British crown “exists today as a potent 
force for promoting peace and good will 
among mankind.” There was an ovation 
when he concluded: “It will be a source of 
thankfulness to us all our lives long if we 
have in some sort succeeded.” 

Then, public appearances and duties 
over for the first time in nearly two 
months, the King and Queen rushed to 
take a veal rest. With no engagements for 





the liner off the Isle of Wight. The 8-year- 
old Margaret Rose, less restrained than her 
13-year-old sister, screamed with joy when 
she saw her father and mother. When the 
ship docked at Southampton, Queen Mary, 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent went 
aboard. And still other members of the 
royal family were waiting at the London 
station. 

The only one in the family unable to 
welcome the King and Queen home per- 
sonally was the Duke of Windsor. But in 
Paris the day before, when he and the 
Duchess received American correspondents 
(see Transition) , the exiled Duke proudly 
remarked: “My brother did a marvelous 
job, didn’t he?” 


Profiteer Curb 


On Apr. 27, when Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain placed the compulsory 
military-training bill before the House of 
Commons, he also promised that profiteer- 
ing in war materials would be “subjected 
to special penalties.” No Tory Prime Min- 
ister before had even so much as hinted 
at limiting the profits of British armament 
firms, but Chamberlain had promised to 
save the ordinary taxpayer as much as 
possible from the burden of Britain’s 
heavy rearmament program. 

On June 20 Chamberlain put his prom- 








more than a week, they left for a week 
- at the Royal Lodge, Windsor Great 
ark. 


Family 

An equally important part of the wel- 
come was the family reunion. Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose 
were the first to greet their parents, going 
out on the destroyer Kempenfelt to board 


The King and Queen, reunited with their daughters 
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ise into action. In a White Paper to be 
embodied in the finance bill now being 
considered by the House, he recommended 
a 60 per cent levy to be applied to the 
excess profits of war-supply firms whose 
government orders exceed $935,000 annu- 
ally. Taxable profits he defined as all those 
over normal, with “normal” set at the 
average of 1935-37 earnings. 

This curb on rearmament profiteering is 
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intended to last three years and would 
affect not only munitions makers but also 
manufacturers of civilian defense equip- 
ment such as fire hose and sand bags. One 
reason for the latter was that during the 
September war scare some dealers in these 
items made profits as high as 500 per cent. 





I.R.A. Terror 


All this year, the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army has waged a war of terror- 
ism to drive the British out of Northern 
Ireland. They tried to blow up power 
plants, waterworks, and even the Hammer- 
smith Bridge across the Thames in London 
with crude, homemade gelignite bombs. 
But always they were cautious in one 
respect; they timed the explosions to pre- 
vent casualties. 

Last week the Irish rebels stopped be- 
ing so thoughtful. On June 24 five of their 
bombs exploded in the heart of London— 
two in Piccadilly Circus—when it was 
thronged ‘with Saturday night crowds. 
More than a score of people were hurt, 
but none seriously. 

Police, firemen, and Territorial soldiers 
rushed to the scene. A man tried to run 
away but the crowd closed in with shouts 
of: “Lynch him! String him to a lamp 
post!” Police had difficulty rescuing him. 

Scotland Yard detectives immediately 
started rounding up suspects, arresting 
twenty, and Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop 
of Westminster, threatened the rebels 
with excommunication. Nevertheless, next 
day I.R.A. members paraded with banners 
past the scene of the bombings to Trafalgar 
Square, where one of them climbed up on 
the base of the Nelson column and cried 
defiantly: “The bombs will not stop until 
British institutions and the British- Army 
are taken away from Ireland!” 

The trouble also spread to Ireland, 
where on June 23 Premier Eamon de 
Valera decreed the suppression of all 
I.R.A. activities in Eire. There were 
several clashes with police and troops when 
rebel groups attempted a banned march 
to the Bodenstown grave of Wolfe Tone, 
eighteenth-century Irish Rebel. 





Franco’s Fortune 


During the closing stages of the Spanish 
war last February, Sen. Léon Bérard of 
France went on a special diplomatic mis- 
sion to Burgos, where he negotiated a 
“good neighbor” accord with the National- 
ist government. One provision called for 
the return of some $40,000,000 of Spanish 
gold sent to France by the defeated re- 
publicans and subsequently impounded. 

Since then relations between France and 
Spain have been anything but neighborly. 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco made re- 
peated demands for the gold, but France 
delayed for two political reasons: first, the 
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Generalissimo would neither repatriate the 
350,000 Spanish refugees still in France 
nor contribute to their upkeep; and, 
second, France feared that Franco would 
join the axis powers in a military alliance, 
thus giving the French a third frontier 
along the Pyrenees to defend in wartime. 
So the French government showed no hur- 
ry to release the impounded treasure. 

Last week Franco, desperately needing 
the gold to rebuild his shattered country, 
renewed the pressure to get it. Marshal 
Henri Pétain, French Ambassador to 
Spain, went to Paris with the General- 
issimo’s pledge of neutrality in a European 
war. José Felix Lequerica, Franco’s Am- 
bassador, reiterated that pledge to Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet, adding that 
Franco had turned down bids from Berlin 
and Rome for a military pact. 

This approach worked. Premier Edouard 
Daladier agreed to let him have the gold 
as soon as the courts lifted the impounding 
acts. And as a start, the La Rochelle civil 
court ordered the release to Spain of 9,000 
cases of gold, valuables, and securities 
which had been sent to France from 
Bilbao in May 1937. 





Rueful Reds 


Mrs. Ruth Marie Rubens, an American 
released after spending eighteen months in 
Moscow’s Lubianka Prison, told American 
correspondents last week that while in jail 
she tried to find an answer to the riddle 
why Soviet political prisoners confess so 
readily. 

Curiosity led her to question other pris- 
oners and even the examiners themselves. 


—_ 


Oompah on Wheels: Holland 
regiment, from commander down to buck private, that 
is mounted on bicycles. The regiment even boasts a 





bicycle band which plays as it pedals along on parade. 


F—_—________ 


The answers she got she summed up thus: 
“They told me it was because people feel 
ashamed and, since most of them are Rus- 
sians accused of crimes against their own 
country, they probably do feel ashamed.” 

Of her own experiences, Mrs. Rubens 
said: “I don’t suppose you'll believe this,” 
—a remark which she repeated frequently 
during the interview—‘“but I was treated 
very well . . . They were very kind, hu- 
mane, and polite.” She added that the 
food was good and adequate; that she had 
a clean, roomy cell to herself, with clean 
sheets every ten days; that she read cheap 
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editions of English books in the prison 
library, and was allowed to spend about 
$10 a month on such luxuries as tooth. 
brushes, soap, and cigarettes at the com. 
missary. 

Mrs. Rubens was convicted three weeks 
ago of entering Russia on a false pass. 
port. She was given an eighteen-month sen- 
tence, of which but one day remained to 
serve (Newsweek, June 19). Her stay in 
the Lubianka prison began on Dec. 10, 
1937, eight days after her husband’s arrest, 
In last week’s interview she expressed the 
fear he might already have been executed. 
They were allowed to see each other only 
twice in prison. The last time was in 
March 1938, in the presence of a guard and 
interpreter. Rubens wept throughout both 
meetings, his wife said, and when she 
asked him if he was a spy, he replied: “I 
am a criminal in the Soviet Union.” 


* A new occupant of the Lubianka last 
week was Vsevolod Meyerhold, who, as 
head of his own Soviet theater, once had 
worldwide fame for his experiments in rev- 
olutionary stage technique. Secret police 
took Meyerhold from his home during the 
night of June 21. 

The director had been in trouble with 
the government since March 1937, when 
he criticized the Arts Committee of the 
Communist party for its “officious inter- 
ference” in theatrical production. The 
committee countered by moving him into 
a small suburban theater, but in January 
1938 even that was closed by the censor. 
A huge theater of Meyerhold’s own de- 
sign, which the government had started to 
build for him before he got in trouble with 
the censor, has never been finished. 





European 


To keep their eyes on the score instead of the road, its 
members have to be masters of the art of balance. The 
bandmaster devised an ingenious system of arm rests 
for the saxophonists and the drummers. 
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RADIO 


CBS Workshop Jubilee: 
Eight Hits to Be Repeated, 
Five Plays Added 


Three years ago the Columbia Broad- 
casting System embarked on an experi- 
ment: a radio laboratory. Like any labora- 
tory, it was filled with mechanical equip- 
ment—intricate echo chambers, devices for 
producing grotesque noises, and a score of 
similar sound gadgets. But behind all this 
there was something else—a theory that 
radio drama, in both writing and presenta- 
tion, was something radically different from 
drama of stage and screen, and therefore 
must be handled with a new and highly 
specialized technique. Thus was born—on 
July 18, 1936—the Columbia Workshop. 

At that time the spirit of experimenta- 
tion was uppermost, and a free hand for 
experimental adventure was given a young 
script writer, Irving Reis, whose “St. Louis 
Blues” had impressed CBS officials. 

Reis was soon devoting his entire time 
to an elaboration of a new radio technique 
with startling sound effects—all the way 
from the reedy voice of a leprechaun to the 
spectral sound of voices hurled through 
miles of space and centuries of time. This 
work was picked up and carried on by a 
young CBS drama director, William N. 
Robson, and in the course of events several 
other adventurous directors began to col- 
laborate on the new technique of the Co- 
lumbia Workshop. 

One of the first outstanding Workshop 
dramas—Archibald MacLeish’s “Fall of 
the City,” produced more than two years 
ago—established this CBS experiment so 
firmly that many well-known writers, who 
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How Robson of CBS Workshop gets his effects (this one’s a scream) 


had previously shown little interest in radio 
writing, became interested. Among these 
were Stephen Vincent Benét, Alfred 
Kreymborg, and Pare Lorentz, who ac- 
cepted the challenge of writing plays ac- 
cording to the new formula. Bernard Herr- 
mann—who has written more than a thou- 
sand musical cues and interludes for CBS 
dramas—was put at the task of composing 
music. With the aid of these and others, 
the Workshop since its founding has broad- 
cast some 140 programs in which special 
sound effects, music, and drama have been 
welded in distinctive creations for the loud- 
speaker. 

In celebration of that job, the project 
next week will Upen a thirteen-week fes- 
tival that summarizes its past at the same 
time it takes a look at the future. From 
the scores previously broadcast, eight out- 
standing plays are being revived; three ad- 
ditional ones have been specially written 
for the festival by William Saroyan, Doro- 
thy Parker, and Lord Dunsany; another 
will be done by a.writer not yet selected, 
and, to complete the baker’s dozen, a radio 
adaptation of Benét’s prizewinning verse 
novel, “John Brown’s Body,” will be added. 

The summer-long schedule of these 
Thursday evening Workshop dramas fol- 
lows: July 6, “The Half-Pint Flask,” by 
DuBose Heyward; July 13, “Never Come 
Monday,” by Eric Knight; July 20, “John 
Brown’s Body,” by Stephen Vincent Benét; 
July 27, “A Trip to Czardis,” by Edwin 
Granberry; Aug. 3, “The Ghost of Ben- 
jamin Sweet,” by Pauline Gibson; Aug. 10, 
a new play by Dorothy Parker; Aug. 17, 
“A Drink of Water,” by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele; Aug. 24, “Meridian 7-1212,” by Irv- 
ing Reis; Aug. 31, “Radio Play,” by Wil- 
liam Saroyan; Sept. 7, “They Fly Through 
the Air With the Greatest of Ease,” by 
Norman Corwin; Sept. 14, “The Use of 
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Man,” by Lord .Dunsany; Sept. 21, the 
play by the writer not yet chosen. 

Finally on Sept. 28—completing the fes- 
tival, in which Columbia Workshop dramas 
are permitting audiences at the broadcasts 
for the first time—Archibald MacLeish’s 
“The Fall of the City” (an allegorical 
drama of a terrified crowd awaiting the ar- 
rival of a gargantuan conqueror) will again 
send its fantastic shudders over the air 
waves. 





Television, Rug-Size 


Television enthusiasts in this country 
have been hearing a lot about telecasting 
developments in England. Last week one 
of those developments came to New York, 
considerably astonishing radio editors in- 
vited to see it. On a screen as big as a 
parlor rug—9 by 12 feet—the Baird Tele- 
vision Corp. gave a private showing of 
full-size television programs. To those fa- 
miliar with only 7- by 9-inch (not foot) 
screens on home receiving sets, the Baird 
big-screen demonstration was a revelation, 
remarkable for clarity. Any passer-by who 
chanced to drop in on the show could eas- 
ily have mistaken it for a regular movie. 

Except for a few flaws, the program of- 
fered a vivid explanation of why television 
has been making such strides abroad. Al- 
ready installed in four London theaters, 
the Baird large-size television receivers 
(running up to 15- by 20-foot screens) are 
planned for some fifteen to twenty Lon- 
don houses before the year ends. London- 
ers are beginning to take television shows 
as a regular part of their movie fare. 

The flaws in the American demonstra- 
tion, which picked up regular NBC-RCA 
telecasts, were three: a somewhat yellow- 
ish background, mild distortion, and a 
standard of entertainment and drama that 
so far falls far below the scientific tri- 
umphs of RCA and other television man- 
ufacturers. 

These program shortcomings, however, 
are doubtless temporary. And last week, as 
far as quantity goes, NBC-RCA telecasts 
in the New York area moved up sharply 
onto a higher level. The new schedule 
raises the former two-a-week hour-long 
programs to three times a week (on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday evenings at 
8:30) . In addition, four hour-long daytime 
telecasts are now being featured as noon- 
hour events on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. These daylight 
shows are partly “live,” partly from edu- 
cational films. 

Last week, as a feature on the “live” 
portion of the Wednesday telecast, June 
Hynd started a series of interviews called 
“Let’s Talk It Over.” The opening inter- 
view was with the hand sculptor Ray 
Shaw, who demonstrated her technique 
in casting the hands of some of her notable 
sitters, such as Albert Einstein, Lily Pons, 
and Mischa Elman. 
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Bringing Back the Burglar 


by JOHN LARDNER 


At least a couple of times a week, 
if you follow the box scores of the 
Washington baseball club, you will see 
a line in agate: “Stolen base—Case.” 
That’s the nutshell biography of a long- 
legged youth by the name of George 
Washington Case, who plays the out- 
field for the Senators. 

Case can hit pretty well and field 
pretty well, but he’s just a journeyman 
ballplayer, apart from his great speed 
of foot. His employer, Clark Griffith, 
who hasn’t had many talking points in 
the last few years, began to whoop it up 
for George Washington Case as much 
as two seasons ago. 

“He’s the fastest thing in baseball,” 
hollered Griff. “He'll run that Ben 
Chapman into the ground.” 

Case can run, all right. What’s more, 
he uses a certain amount of judgment 
on the bases. All he needs is color. A 
combination of those three gifts—Pep- 
per Martin had them all—would be 
enough today to revive public interest 
in the old black art of base running. 
Perhaps Case will develop color. Or per- 
haps a colorful youngster will come 
along soon to outspeed Case. At any 
rate, the time is ripe for another Ty 
Cobb or another Max Carey. 

It’s still a slugger’s game, as it has 
been since they injected the jackrabbit 
ball back in 1921, but the pattern has 
changed slightly this season. That’s be- 
cause the New York’ Yankees, the great- 
est team in the business, have changed 
their own personal pattern. They no 
longer slug for victory. They field for 
it, and pitch for it, and run for it. 

It was only last week that the Yanks 
pulled a double steal against Detroit in 
the first inning—in the first inning, 
mark you—to set up a couple of runs. 
The Yankees of 1927-29 would have 
left those runners planted where they 
stood till somebody bashed them home. 

The St. Louis Cardinals led the Na- 
tional League for a spell at the begin- 
ning of this season because they are the 
fastest club in either league and the 
hungriest base-running club. They won, 
as a rule, by one or two runs, in low- 
scoring ball games—the reason being 
that the Cardinal runner who got on 
base made a point of reaching second, 
where any kind of a clean hit would 
score him. 

Good base running is more than mere 


larceny. It means that the runner is 
stretching his hits, taking advantage of 
every mistake or delay in a throw, grab- 
bing every base he can get on every 
play, and jarring the defensive team off 
balance. 

Those were the ways of Cobb and 
Carey, the two finest base runners of all 
time. And while base stealing is merely 
a branch of the art, it’s a good index of 
all-around base-running genius. Look at 
the burglary totals of Carey and Cobb. 

For this department’s money, Carey 
was the better of the two. He wasn’t as 
fast as Cobb, but the Pittsburgh out- 
fielder (born Max G. Carnarius, and 
educated for the pulpit) got the most 
out of every stride he took between 
bases. His efficiency—his larceny quo- 
tient, as Stuart Chase would say—has 
never been equaled. 

Cobb stole 96 bases in 1915, for a 
modern record. He had the enemy slap- 
ping the ball around like a hot rivet. 
But Cobb, in that same light-footed 
season, was caught stealing 38 times, 
for an all-time record. 

Here is the cold efficiency of Carey. 
In 1922, he stole 51 bases. He tried for 
the loot only 53 times. He was caught 
twice. 

Base running was a fetish with Carey. 
A good fielder and hitter, but never 
great, he studied the habits and move- 
ments of every pitcher and catcher in 
his league with the idea of being second 
to none in his chosen field. The case of 
Slim Sallee, who pitched left-handed 
for the New York and Cincinnati clubs, 
is a good specimen of Carey’s work. 

Sallee, like all southpaws, faced first 
base when he set himself to pitch. He 
could hold the runner close to the bag 
with nothing but a dirty look. Yet 
Carey, experimenting with longer and 
longer leads, discovered that Slim never 
threw to first. The throw, when it came, 
was always to the plate. And Sallee 
never knew that Carey knew this. 

“In fact, he probably didn’t know it 
himself,” says Carey. “And I sure didn’t 
bother to tell him.” 

George Washington Case will never 
be a Cobb or a Carey. But Case’s pri- 
vate cavalry raids, and Greenberg’s pri- 
vate home-run party, will make good 
reading when the Yankees have disap- 
peared from view this summer in the 

so-called pennant race. 
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2,130 Consecutive Games: 
Lou Gehrig’s Endurance Mara- 
thon Is Halted by Disease 


It was the afternoon of June 2, 1925. In 
the New York Yankee clubhouse, players 
were gathering as the time approached for 
start of a game against the Washington 
Senators. Wally Pipp, who suffered from 
chronic headaches, shouted for a couple of 
aspirin tablets. Manager Miller Huggins, 
overhearing his veteran first baseman’s 
complaint, decided it was time to give him 
a permanent rest. 

“Sit it out today, Wally,” Hug told 
Pipp. “Young Gehrig [who had singled the 
day before as a pinch-hitter] will move into 
your spot.” 


The Record 


Thus began one of the most remarkable 
careers in the history of baseball. Here are 
the major items which Lou Gehrig, while 
compiling a lifetime batting average of 
341, entered in the record ledger during 
the next fourteen years: 


Most games played consecutively—2,130 (a 
mark likely to stand forever). 

Most years playing 150 or more games—12. 

Most years leading league in games played 
—8s. 

Most consecutive years scoring 100 or more 
runs—13. 

Most years batting in 150 or more runs—7. 

Most runs batted in in American League in 
one season—184. 

Most consecutive years batting in 100 o 
more runs—13. 

Most times four long hits per game—5. 

Most years batting for 400 or more totual 
bases—5. 

Most homers with bases filled—23. 

Participating in most double plays as first 
baseman in a single season—157. 


With others he jointly holds the follow- 
ing marks: 


Most years leading league runs batted in—5. 

Most extra bases on long hits in a game—12. 

Most homers in consecutive times at bat—4. 

Most homers with bases filled in a single 
season-—4. 

Most home runs in one game—4. 


World Series records: 


Highest batting average—.361 (seven series) 
Most runs in one series—9 (tied with Ruth). 
Most runs batted in during one series—9. 
Batted in most World Series runs—35. 
Most homers in a four-game series—4. 
Most homers in three consecutive games—+. 


The Slump 


Probably no team ever had a more valu- 
able player than the Iron Horse who began 
his athletic career as an all-around-star at 
Columbia University. 

Yet because he was a colorless and 4 


piano-legged plugger, he was forever in the 
shadow of more dramatic heroes—first the 
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slamming Babe Ruth and more recently 
the easy, graceful Joe DiMaggio. 

No one expressed surprise last season 
that Gehrig showed signs of slowing up. 
After all, so do most players at 35, or even 
sooner. It was merely marked down as a 
curious coincidence when he rustily fin- 
ished the 1938 year batting .295, the iden- 
tical figure of his first season (these were 
the only years he batted under the 
charmed .300 average—the trade mark of 
sluggers) . 

As a rule, a ballplayer’s legs go first. The 
batting eye normally lingers on for years. 
But this spring Gehrig suddenly found 
himself not only with lead in the heels, but 
he seemed unable to hit batting-practice 
pitches or stoop to field the easiest sort of 
chances. After playing in the first eight 
games, in which he made four singles in 
28 times at bat—a feeble .143 average— 
the Yankee captain voluntarily benched 
himself May 2, terminating his astonish- 
ing mark of having reported for work 
2,130 times without an absence. 

Worrying and wondering what his sud- 
den collapse was all about, Lou went to 
the famous Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., for examination. With a relaxed ex- 
pression and a brave smile on his face, he 
brought back the Mayo report, plus charts 
and X-rays, to the Yankee management 
last week. 

“Boys,” said President Edward G. Bar- 
row, calling in the sport writers covering 
the team, “I’ve bad news. Gehrig has in- 
fantile paralysis.” The reporters gasped; 
as the news flashed over the nation all 
fandom gasped with them. And Gehrig? 
That night in their Larchmont, N.Y., 
apartment, he chatted gaily with his wife, 
Eleanor, mostly about other matters than 
himself. “That man has guts,” said Mrs. 
Gehrig to well-wishing friends. 

The official Mayo report read: 


He is suffering from amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis. This type of illness involves the 
motor pathways and cells of the central 
nervous system and in lay terms is known 
as a form of chronic poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis). The nature of this trouble makes 
it such that Mr. Gehrig will be unable to 
continue his active participation as a base- 
ball player inasmuch as it is desirable that 
he conserve his muscular energy. He could, 
however, continue in some executive ca- 
pacity. 


H. C. Habein, M. D. 


Next day Gehrig pulled on his uniform, 
with its familiar big No. 4 on the back, 
and reported in the dugout as if nothing 
had happened. There he intends to sit for 
the remainder of the season, trying to keep 
his mind off himself and doing whatever 
possible to justify the full 1939 salary of 
$35,000, which President Barrow has 
promised to continue paying. (In his en- 
tire career, Gehrig collected $361,500 in 
pay checks from the Yankees. Added to 
World Series, bonuses, and profits from 
cereal endorsements, and a Western movie, 
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The young Gehrig: a Columbia footballer i m 1922, a Yankee in 1923 
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The retired Gehrig: Detroit, Toys 2—he ends his 2 £19030 streak; 
New York, June 21—he rejoins McCarthy as a $35,000 nonplayer 
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he cleared around $400,000.) Furthermore, 
early this week the Yankee management 
again demonstrated its regard by setting 
aside July 4 as Lou Gehrig Appreciation 
Day. 


The Future 


From expert neurologists NEwsSwEEK 
learned that Gehrig’s disease, caused by a 
submicroscopic virus, is chronic, and nor- 
mally gets continually worse. The gloomy 
side of the picture is that if Gehrig’s mus- 
cular degeneration continues at the ex- 
pected rate, he may be a cripple in two, 
three, or perhaps ten years, depending up- 
on his present condition. But all hope is 
not gone. He will undergo treatments, and 
sometimes—though not often—the disease 
mysteriously stops spreading—why, the 
doctors don’t know. Gehrig, who was once 
a frail child (the only surviving one of 
four children born to a German butcher 
and his frau in New York City), has al- 
ways given his body the best of care and 
he is probably better able to conquer this 
trouble than would be the average man. 

As far as the team is concerned, the 
Yankees are lucky in having Babe Dahl- 
gren to fill Gehrig’s shoes. Dahlgren will 
never approach the Iron Horse as a hitter, 
but he’s vastly superior to Gehrig in the 
field. The loftiest praise one can give a 
first baseman as a fielder is to compare 
him with Hal Chase, Cincinnati’s famous 
first baseman of two decades ago. That’s 
what the press-box experts are already do- 
ing with Gehrig’s successor. 





Jersey’s Pari-Mutuel Vote 
Worries New York Race Men 


In 1872 Pierre Oller, a mathematically 
minded Frenchman, got an idea destined 
to affect gamblers throughout the world. 
Weary of having bookmakers juggle odds 
and sometimes vanish entirely with his 
profits on horse wagers, Oller conceived 
the pari-mutuel (mutual wager) system— 
operated on the principle of a pool. 

Oller suggested selling tickets on each 
horse, the odds to be determined by di- 
viding the value of tickets sold on a given 
horse into the total amount of the pool. 
Pari-mutuel betting soon became extreme- 
ly popular and shortly after the turn of 
the century it spread to the United States. 

Of the 24 states where horse racing now 
flourishes in this nation—all but one, New 
York—has legalized pari-mutuels. And 
last week New Jersey, New York’s next- 
door neighbor, voted for horse racing and 
the pari-mutuel system, marking the first 
time since a racetrack scandal in 1897 that 
betting has been permitted in the state. 

Mayor Frank Hague, the Jersey City 
boss who sponsored the constitutional 
amendment, against strong opposition led 
by the Rev. Lester H. Clee, a former State 


Senator, commented: “It is evident from 
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Prodigies: Julius Katchen .. . 





the results that this state wants the 
church to remain out of politics.” Mayor 
Hague also promised with pride that the 
state would get about $5,000,000 a year 
from pari-mutuel revenue. 

By next summer, horses will be running 
on at least three New Jersey tracks. Ru- 
mors have the racing plants located in 
Atlantic City, near Asbury Park, and near 
the George Washington Bridge directly 
across from New York. 

Meanwhile, residents of New York State 
—where betting is officially illegal and 
therefore nontaxable—are scheduled to 
vote Nov. 7 on a pari-mutuel measure 
which has already been acted upon favor- 
ably in both houses of the legislature. 
Even the bill’s opponents admit it is likely 
the Empire State will finally join the band 
wagon. 

But even if the New York plan carries, 
Jersey competition will be keenly felt, as 
Herbert Bayard Swope, chairman of the 
New York State Racing Commission, read- 
ily admits. “The racing days to be used by 
Jersey,” said Swope, “will be the same as 
ours—from April to November, and the 
number of horses is limited, so the tracks 
of the two states will be in rivalry to gain 
performers as well as spectators ...A 
track immediately across the river from 


New York ... is bound to hurt.” 





The Blue Elis 


Yale and Harvard annually compete in 
five major sports—football, baseball, track, 
hockey, and rowing. Harvard rounded out 
the perfect collegiate year last week by 
completing a clean sweep of all five. On 
the Thames River, Conn., for the fourth 
consecutive year, Crimson oarsmen won 
the New London boat race—America’s 
oldest (77th) boat race—from Yale by a 
shell length and a quarter. Since victory 
over Harvard is Yale’s announced objec- 
tive, 1939 was the worst year for Eli ath- 
letes since the World War. 
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Prodigies: Boy and Girl, 
Pianist and Violinist, to Have 
Lewisohn Appearance 


The most remarkable musical prodigy 
of all time was undoubtedly Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. At the age of 3, little 
Wolfgang would toddle to the harpsichord 
and amuse himself by picking out thirds 
on the keyboard. Within a few months 
more he was breezing through simple 
pieces under his father’s tutelage. By the 
time he was 6 he opened his first concert 
tour, and thenceforth proceeded to the 
fame that has immortalized his name. 

In the years since Mozart’s eighteenth- 
century success, critics have become skep- 
tical about wunderkinder: they have seen 
too many promising meteors streak across 
the musical sky, only later to thud to earth 
like a spent rocket. 

But even so, enough youngsters have 
fulfilled the flaming promises of their 
youth to keep the musical world on hope- 
ful tiptoe for others. Josef Hofmann, who 
made his debut at 6 and toured the United 
States at 11, was one of these. Franz 
Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, and Teresa Car- 
refio were other world-famous pianists who 
fully kept the dazzling promise they made 
as children. Among violinists, Elman and 
Heifetz both made public appearances at 
5, while Menuhin started his at 7. 

Thus critical eyes at the moment are on 
the joint appearance, scheduled for next 
week, of two of today’s musical prodigies. 
One is a violinist, 10-year-old Patricia 
Travers. The other is a pianist, 12-year-old 
Julius Katchen. Appearing July 6 at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York, they will 
be making their first bow together on any 
concert platform (though they appeared 
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jointly on the radio more than a year ago). 
The event will thus furnish musical psy- 
chologists with a double portion of prod- 
igy to be analyzed, mused over, and even 
prophesied about. 

Despite their few years, both children 
are already little veterans in the concert 
feld—and both, incidentally, are New 
Jerseyites. 

Patricia (born in Clifton Dec. 5, 1928) 
started studying the violin at the age of 
4 and made her debut (playing a Vivaldi 
concerto) two years later. Her first teacher 
was Jacques Gordon; her second and pres- 
ent one is Hans Letz. Both her parents 
are American-born and musical—her fa- 
ther, a lawyer, is tenor soloist in a Maple- 
wood church. Last spring, when the long- 
haired Patricia played the Mendelssohn 
concerto for the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony League, critics rubbed eyes 
and ears in astonishment. 

Julius (born in West End, Aug. 15, 
1926) also comes of a musical family. In 
fact, he has studied entirely with his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Mandel Svet, a former in- 
structor at the Warsaw Conservatory. 
Two years ago he appeared with both the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Last fall he 
made his New York recital debut at Town 
Hall. In a man-size program of the classics 
he captured critical acclaim. 

For their joint New York appearance 
both children have picked man-size num- 
bers: Patricia, the taxing “Symphonie 
Espagnole” by Lalo; Julius, the A minor 
Schumann concerto. After that event the 
boy will go on to another field—an appear- 
ance at Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, 
July 20. 





Corn-Belt Bagpipers 


Even if the Scots didn’t invent the bag- 
pipe—it is an ancient instrument running 
all the way back to the Hittites, and the 
Emperor Nero was a good hand at the 
pipes—they practically have a copyright 
on it. To the popular mind, its wild strains 
inevitably conjure up an image of bare- 
kneed Highlanders in plaids, striding 
mightily to combat. . 

Last week this traditional picture was 
turned upside down and played backward. 
In a bagpipe contest held at the New 
York World’s Fair—a feature of the na- 
tional convention of the Order of Scottish 
Clans held simultaneously in the city— 
the crowd of bagpipers that got the big- 
gest cheers was from the corn-fed state 
of Iowa. The players—members of the 
R.O.T.C. at the University of lowa—had 
scarcely a drop of Scottish blood among 
them. Nevertheless, they skirled their 
pipes and thumped their drums so skill- 
fully that many a listener instinctively 
looked around for a bit o’ heather. 

And while the actual prizes went to 
the genuine Highlanders—$250 as first 


rn 


prize to the Lovatt Pipe Band of New 
York, $175 to the Ford Caledonian Pipe 
Band of Detroit, and $100 to the Gaelic 
Pipe Band of New York—it was the Iowa 
boys, garbed in the regimentals of the fa- 
mous Black Watch, who virtually stopped 
the show—particularly with a number in 
which one of the kilted girls accompanying 
the band did the Highland Fling atop a 
drum held aloft by male pipers. 

When the idea for the Iowa University 
bagpipers popped up four years ago there 
was a temporary catch—nobody knew 
how to play the pipes. That difficulty was 
solved when a handful of students were 
sent to Canada for instructions. They 
came back to teach others, and from then 
on the campus resounded to skirls. Now 
the organization is rated as one of the 
best college bands in the country, and it is 
said to be the only one of its kind on any 
American campus. 





RECORD WEEK 


Haypn—Symphony No. 98 in B flat. 
(Howard Barlow and Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony. Three 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $5.) A first recording 





The tall-corn bagpipers holding aloft their drum dar >= 


of the fourth “Salomon” symphony, not to 
be confused with the Koussevitzky record- 
ing of another B flat symphony last win- 
ter (Newsweek, Feb. 13). 


Dvorak—String Quartet No. 3, E flat. 
(Lener String Quartet. Four 12-inch Co- 
lumbia records in album, $6.) For those 
who know only the “New World” sym- 
phony, this is a delightful introduction to 
the more intimate chamber-music gifts of 
the Bohemian. 


Strauss (Jonann) —Blue Danube, Kai- 
ser Waltz, etc. (Vienna Choir Boys. Four 
10-inch Victor records, $6.50.) This Vien- 
nese group also includes portions of the 
waltz king’s “Die Fledermaus” and the 
“Radetsky March” by his father. Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
have also made a new recording of the 
Blue Danube and Tales From the Vienna 
Woods (Victor 12-inch record, $2). 


Timely for Independence Day are six 
Patriotic Songs for Children sung by Frank 
Luther and Bing Crosby, with chorus and 
orchestra (three 10-inch Decca records in 
album with booklet, $1.30). Patriots are 
also served by Lawrence Tibbett’s singing 
My Own United States and Battle Hymn 
of the Republic (10-inch Victor record, $1). 
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Revere, printmaker: he cautiously didn’t sign this satire 
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Two Shows Depict Paul Revere 
as Silversmith and Printmaker 


Hundreds of people have said that the 
fame of Paul Revere, horseman, has al- 
most eclipsed the sterling qualities of Paul 
Revere, silversmith. As a result, he is today 
probably the best known of Colonial crafts- 
men. Last week he became the star of a 
show of “Masterpieces of New England 
Silver” (1650-1800) which opened at 
Yale’s Gallery of Fine Arts in New Haven, 
Conn. Revere is represented by 38 pieces 
of silver, including a simple and beautiful 
four-piece tea set, and an elaborate Sons 
of Liberty punch bowl he made to com- 
memorate the 92 rebellious members of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
who defied King George III as early as 
1768. Another bowl of extra-artistic inter- 
est is John Coney’s silver caudle cup, 
which inspired Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
write an ode “On Lending a Punch Bowl.” 

More than half the silver belongs to 
Yale; private collectors lent 63 other ex- 
hibits, many of them New England family 
heirlooms now publicly shown for the first 
time. The summer-long show (open 
through Sept. 11) was assembled by John 
Marshall Phillips, curator of the Mabel 
Brady Garvan Collection of American Arts 
and Crafts, who writes the catalogue. An 





assistant professor of the history of art, 
Phillips teaches a popular Yale course of- 
ficially catalogued as “The Arts and Crafts 
in America,” but generally and affection- 
ately known as “Pots and Pans.” 


{ Even the dauntless Paul Revere knew 
some cautious moments—he didn’t sign a 
line engraving satirizing the seventeen 
Massachusetts representatives who didn’t 
defy George III in 1768 (the same event 
which inspired the silver Sons of Liberty 
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Styka’s ‘Queen,’ lost 46 years 
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punch bowl). This “anonymous” cartoon 
appears with six other Revere engravings 
in a show of 85 works by “Early New Eng- 
land Printmakers” which opens next week 
at the Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum, 
and runs through January. 

The Worcester Museum’s show—staged 
in collaboration with the American Anti- 
quarian Society—had to be on a compara- 
tively small scale, because the museum js 
undergoing a $75,000 building program 
which includes repairs, renovation, and a 
new building. Like the Yale exhibit, it js 
one of eight shows put on by New Eng- 
land art galleries to attract New York 
World’s Fair visitors. 





Poland’s Queen 


Forty-six years ago a 6- by 10-foot can- 
vas by Jan Styka, the most prominent 
Polish artist-illustrator of his generation, 
was stolen from the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. Styka searched the world over 
for his “Queen of Poland, Pray for Us,” 
an allegory depicting the Virgin Mary sur- 
rounded by bishops and humbler wor- 
shipers. But Styka died in Rome fourteen 
years ago without a clue to the where- 
abouts of his missing masterpiece. 

North Philadelphians were surprised to 
learn last week that for 39 years the stolen 
canvas has been cemented in the wall of 
the unfashionable Roman Catholic Church 
of the Gesu. The thief had changed its 
title to “Our Lady Blessing the World”; a 
parishioner had bought the canvas at auc- 
tion for less than $500 in 1898, and pre- 
sented it to the church. 

Last February Edward A. Newnam, 
Philadelphia portrait painter and art in- 
structor at St. Joseph’s College, was asked 
to appraise the church’s art. Noting the 
discrepancy in titles and Styka’s signature, 
he got in touch with Jan Styka’s son Tade, 
a fashionable New York portrait painter, 
who identified the stolen allegory. 

“Glad the picture is in such good 
hands,” young Styka announced he would 
make no effort to recover it—so Poland’s 
Queen, now valued at more than $10,000, 
will probably continue to hang in the dim 
religious light of the high altar in the 
Church of the Gesu. 





Atwater Kent’s Museum 


In 1914 Philadelphia’s leading scientific 
organization, the Franklin Institute, gave 
its John Scott Medal to A. Atwater Kent, 
Vermont-born manufacturer of volt me- 
ters, telephones, and ignition devices. To 
receive this honor, Kent paid his first visit 
to the institute’s gray Greek temple on 
Seventh Street, a stone’s throw from Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

In 1936 nationally famous and rich from 
the manufacture of radios which bore his 
nar 2, Kent retired to live on his income. 
That same year he undertook the restora- 
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tion of the simple three-story house on 
Arch Street where Gen. George Washing- 
ton supposedly commissioned the widow 
Betsy Ross to make the first flag of the 
United States. 

Meanwhile the institute had moved to a 
gleaming neoclassic temple uptown on the 
Parkway. Ignored and neglected, its his- 
toric old building, which dated back to 
1824, fell into disrepair, and there were 
rumors that it would be torn down or 
moved bodily to Henry Ford’s Dearborn, 
Mich., museum. Frances A. Wister, sister- 
in-law of the late novelist Owen Wister and 
president of the local Society for the Pres- 
ervation of Landmarks, appealed to Mayor 
Wilson. He asked Kent to save the 
building. 

Kent restored and modernized it at a 
cost of $80,000 and presented it to the 
Quaker City for a museum devoted to its 
own rich history. On June 3 it opened to 
the public without ceremony—because M. 
Joseph McCosker, ex-advertising man who 
resigned his post as Mayor Wilson’s secre- 
tary to become director of the new mu- 
seum, wants to save the ceremonies until 
all eighteen rooms are finished. 

Planned along the lines of the young and 
enterprising Museum of the City of New 
York, the old institute now houses a loan 
marine exhibition and a collection of rare 
manuscripts lent by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach. In the first three weeks of the mu- 
seum’s existence, these attracted 18,323 
persons—a heavy summer attendance. 

Workmen and artists were busy last 
week on other exhibits, which will include 
a room devoted to Indians around Coa- 
quonnoc, which means “Grove of the Tall 
Pine Trees” and was their name for Phila- 
dephia, and halls commemorating the ideal- 
ism of William Penn and the industry of 
Benjamin Franklin. There will also be 
twenty scale models of Philadelphia hous- 
ing, including the characteristic brick 
dwellings of the eighteenth century, which 
William Penn decreed because he had seen 





the Great Fire of London and knew the 
horrors of frame firetraps. 

Temporary loans from the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society’s large collection will 
help the city-maintained Kent Museum to 
emphasize civic glory before 1800, when 
Philadelphia ceased to be the capital of 
the United States. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Girl Punchers Turn Meeting 
of Actors’ Union Into Brawl 


A year ago the American Federation of 
Actors called the strike which resulted in 
the closing of the Ringling Bros. circus in 
Scranton, Pa. (Newsweek, July 4, 1938). 
More recently the organization of vaude- 
ville, night-club, and carnival folk declared 
strikes against the Aquacade and the Con- 
gress of Beauty at the New York World’s 
Fair, strikes that were quickly settled. In 
March the A.F.A. made the headlines again 
when it decreed that none of its members 
might make jokes at the expense of the 
WPA. But last week the organization 
stepped into an unexpected limelight when 
a union meeting convened in New York at 
2 a.m. June 19 broke up in a near riot just 
before daylight, with a new definition of 
news—chorus girl bites actor. 

Both the melee and the meeting were 
the result of four months’ investigation by 
the Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America—parent A.F.L. group which in- 
cluded such affiliates as the A.F.A., the 
Actors Equity Association, and the Screen 
Actors Guild— which culminated in a 
26-page report attacking Ralph White- 
head’s administration as A.F.A. executive 
secretary. The list of charges ranged from 
obstruction of the investigation to abuse 
of power and the use of charity funds for 
other union expenses (including a $1,700 
car for Whitehead) . 
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Actor’s riot: Harry Richman and Sophie Tucker couldn’t keep order when 
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The meeting had been called by Sophie 
Tucker, A.F.A. president, to defend White- 
head’s administration and to establish good 
will. It fell down on both counts. Preced- 
ing the meeting, Eddie Cantor and Rudy 
Vallee, both former A.F.A. presidents, and 
Alan Corelli, Theater Authority official, 
had urged union members to refuse the ad- 
ministration a vote of confidence. The 700- 
odd hoofers, showgirls, midgets, Negro tap 
dancers, and varied entertajners who gath- 
ered in the Hotel Edison’s ballroom were 
unruly, but for an hour Miss Tucker—who 
recently celebrated her 30th anniversary 
in the theater—overrode her hecklers to 
deny the 4 A’s charges. 

Then Peter Wells, a leader of “The Fer- 
rets,” an anti-administration group within 
the union, brought the unrest to a boil 
when he demanded the floor and was de- 
clared out of order. Wells shrieked for 
justice, and promptly the entire meeting 
was out of order. 

Helen Johnson, a blond Texas showgirl 
from the Congress of Beauty, told Wells 
to hire a hall, and made a dash for the 
speaker’s platform. Ernie Mack, a cabaret 
mimic, tried to stop her. Miss Johnson 
punched him. Other scuffles broke out; 
several actors crashed over chairs; crock- 
ery crashed over the floor, and a 6-foot 
showgirl drove straight rights at ran- 
dom jaws. Then someone switched out 
the lights. 

Miss Tucker, Whitehead, Harry Rich- 
man, Rudy Vallee, Milton Berle, and oth- 
ers who had watched aghast from the 
speakers’ table made for a backstage exit. 
When the lights went up on the shambles, 
chief damage had been sustained by Mack, 
who exhibited Miss Johnson’s toothmarks 
on his neck and assorted scratches on his 
face. A squad of police cars rang down the 
curtain, and the brawl was over. 

But the union’s troubles were not over. 
On July 10, the international board of the 
4 A’s will meet to hear the charges against 
the allegedly erring affiliate. Meanwhile, 
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The Streets of Toujours 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


At intervals of every twenty min- 
utes Tue Srreets or Paris is a suffi- 
ciently amusing summer show. That 
lazy politesse which seems to affect most 
theater critics the moment the warm 
(polite synonym for damned hot) 
weather sets in induces me as well to 
gloss over this particular exhibit’s de- 
ficiencies with that chivalrously leery 
opening sentence. Were the weather 
cooler, I—like many of my colleagues— 
would in all probability recast the sen- 
tence to emphasize not the isolated 
amusing features but the twenty-minute 
stretches between them. But, now that 
the pup if not the real dog days of sum- 
mer are here, why discomfort good folk 
further by being too irritatingly honest? 
That, I appreciate, is pretty poor talk 
from a critic, but a critic who would ex- 
ercise his faculties too severely in the 
instance of a summer musical show 
would be something of a disgrace to his 
aristocratic profession, and suitable to 
be read only by overly aesthetic college 
boys, intellectual vaudeville actors, and 
Scandinavian dramatic critics. Anyway, 
what is a dramatic critic hanging around 
New York for at this time of the year? 

To continue on the affable and com- 
plaisant note. The amusing features of 
the show are the team of Abbott and 
Costello in a lunatic lampoon of the 
shell game; a gent named Hoffman who 
apparently from nowhere supplies mem- 
bers of the audience with any known 
variety of drink they may call for; a 
Brazilian chanteuse, Carmen Miranda, 
who with eyes dreamily closed and 
doubtless thinking of Dinty Moore’s 
juicy hamburgers sings the softly ro- 
mantic and insinuating songs of Rio; a 
drunk acrobat, Ben Nova, who teeters 
dangerously on a stage-box rail and 
tumbles perilously to and around the 
footlights; and—though he has feeble 
material to work with—our old friend 
and admiration of three decades, Bobby 
Clark. 

Invoking politeness on your part in 
return for mine, I would urge you not 
to be a kill-joy by pointing out that 
there is nothing especially vernal about 
these features and that the shell-game 
shenanigan, even if not in exactly this 
form, was familiar back in the days of 
Ward and Vokes; that the drink dis- 
pensing act, even though not so highly 
elaborated, was long a stock in trade of 
such prestidigitators as Kellar, Thurs- 
ton, and Carter; that South and Central 
American chanteuses have been yodel- 


ing with eyes dreamily closed since Ma- 
jor General Goethals first set foot in 
Colon; that drunk acrobats were doing 
their stuff way back in the time of the 
celebrated “A Night in an English Mu- 
sic Hall”; and that that cigar and cane 
of Bobby Clark’s were hoke before Jean 
Bedini puffed his first corn-silk ciga- 
rette. Remember, the weather is just as 
hot for you as it is for me, so have a 
heart. 

The rest of “The Streets of Paris” 
follows pretty closely the basic tradition 
long associated with most American mu- 
sical shows with a presumptive French 
flavor. The scene in the Apache dive, 
the undressing scene in the chorus girls’ 
dressing-room, the scene in front of the 
Café de la Paix with Americans strug- 
gling with the French language, the 
skit in which the young soldier, embrac- 
ing the famous cocotte in her midnight 
boudoir, informs her he has won her for 
five francs in a lottery (they must have 
got that one out of an 1890 time cap- 
sule!) , and the sleek, gleaming toothed, 
accentful Gallic juvenile who sings 
about Rendezvous Time In Paris, We 
Live On Love, and (with a meaningful 
wink) The French Have A Word For It 
and who at the conclusion of the num- 
bers bends one of the ladies over back- 
wards and bites her passionately in the 
neck—these are all again in evidence. 
And with them, too, are the number in 
which the chorus girls recite in unison 
the wickednesses and delights of Gay 
Paree, the trio of thirty-year-old kids in 
short skirts who with wide baby stares 
sing of the dangers lurking for them in 
that same Gay Paree, the parading 
showgirls in chartreuse mosquito net- 
ting, the scene at the passport photog- 
rapher’s, the saucy ditty called “History 
Is Made at Night” with seven or eight 
ladies of the ensemble indicating their 
particular contributions to the annals, § 
the comical ditty about the indefatig- 
able roué, and the ballet number called 
“Danger in the Dark,” sung by a tall 
blonde who throws her arms high in the 
air at her final vocal burst and danced 
by a quorum of girls who indicate their 
fears for their chastity by exposing 
nine-teaths of their anatomies through 
abbreviated gauzes. 

But, as I say, no grousing, if you 
please. It’s a show designed for you 
World’s Fair visitors to New York and 
if you don’t like it, why don’t you go 
back where you came from? 
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the charges are being studied by United 
States Revenue Department investigators, 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s of- 
fice, and the New York City Department 
of Welfare. 





The Four Daughters Again 


The Warner Brothers release of “Four 
Daughters” last summer did more than 
spin the box-office turnstiles. The screen 
adaptation of Fannie Hurst’s “Sister Act” 
assured the future of at least four com- 
parative newcomers in the studio’s line-up 
—Priscilla Lane, John Garfield, Gale Page, 
and Jeffrey Lynn. Obviously a sequel was 
in order, but Garfield had been killed off 
in “Four Daughters,” and the girls’ ro- 
mances pretty well established in the safe 
and settled stage. So Daucuters Covura- 
GEous—second in this new family-picture 
series—turns out to be a successor, not a 
sequel. 

“Fly Away Home,” a Dorothy Bennett- 
Irving White play that arrived on Broad- 
way in 1935, supplied Julius J. and Phillip 
G. Epstein with the basic idea—and little 
more—for the film. All the principal play- 
ers of the “Four Daughters” cast are here: 
Gale Page, Priscilla, Rosemary, and Lola 
Lane as the sisters; Claude Rains as their 
father; Garfield, Jeffrey Lynn, Frank Mc- 
Hugh, and Dick Foran as their ubiquitous 
boy friends. And again Michael Curtiz, 
director, weaves their screen destinies into 
a folksy, entertaining whole. 

But the motherless Misses Lemp of the 
first film are the Misses Masters of the 
current one, living pecuniously but hap- 
pily with their mother (Fay Bainter) in a 
Carmel, Calif., cottage. The story opens 
with the imminent marriage of the sup- 
posedly widowed Mrs. Masters to the kind 
and wealthy but unexciting Sam Sloane 
(Donald Crisp)—an event forestalled by 
the Enoch Arden return of Mr. Masters. 

Although, twenty years before, Masters 
had whimsically decided to leave his 
young wife to struggle with the upbring- 
ing of four children while he kept a ren- 
dezvous with the world, he is apparently 
a man of charm and understanding. At 
first the girls rally to Sam’s cause and con- 
spire to ease the interloper out of the 
house. But they are no match for the pa- 
ternal charm, and Buff (Priscilla Lane) 
goes so far as to idolize Gabriel Lopez 
(Garfield)—a cynical young fisherman 
with wanderlust in his eye—possibly be- 
cause he resembles her vagabond father. 

In the end, avoiding the “it’s a far, far 
better thing that I do now” look, Mas- 
ters renounces the home and family he 
has grown to love and leaves the field to 
Sam, who can do a financially sounder job 
as pater familias; as his second good deed 
for the day, he recruits Gabriel for a 
bachelor’s tour of the world. 

While much of the narrative seems to 
be motivated by the authors’ wishful 
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winking at reality, the film’s effect is spir- 
ited and youthful, with a good cast mak- 
ing the most of the story’s emotions. In 
any case, “Daughters Courageous” is suc- 
cessful enough to justify the Warners in 
planning at least two “sequels”—one with 
the four girls as wives, the other as moth- 
ers. Tempus fugit. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Five Came Back (RKO-Radio): En 


route to Panama, a large air liner crashes 
in the jungle. During the weeks the co- 
pilots (Chester Morris, Kent Taylor) are 
repairing the plane, the characters of the 
ten passengers are revealed after the 
“Grand Hotel” formula—particularly when 
it is discovered that the damaged plane 
can carry only five of the group back to 
safety. Working on a modest budget, the 
authors of this film, the excellent cast, and 
John Farrow, director, have turned out a 
refreshing and absorbing melodrama. Lu- 
cille Ball, Wendy Barrie, Elisabeth Ris- 
don, Joseph Calleia, C. Aubrey Smith. 


Maistre (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): A 
comedy drama of love and triangles with 
horse-opera trimmings, made moderately 
enlivening by Ann Sothern’s strenuous ef- 
forts as a stranded honky-tonk chorus girl 
who plays the unwelcome guest at a Wy- 
oming ranch—a ranch where Robert 
Young is No. 1 cowhand. Ian Hunter, 
Ruth Hussey, Anthony Allan. 


Goop Girts Go to Paris (Columbia) : 
An exchange professor from Oxford (Mel- 
vyn Douglas) complicates his life in 
America by playing father confessor to 
Jenny Swanson (Joan Blondell), a cam- 
pus waitress with a yen for Paris and 
naively antisocial ideas about methods for 
getting there. The flimsy plot and im- 
plausibly stagey climax don’t prevent the 
assured costars from making this an in- 
gratiating comedy. Walter Connolly, Alan 
Curtis, Joan Perry, Isabel Jeans. 





RELIGION 





Churches’ Growth: Surveys 


Show Mounting Membership 


Is religion gaining or waning? Last week 
two experts vouchsafed answers to this 
perennial question, and both held that 
religion was on the upgrade: 


{In the 1939 Yearbook of American 
Churches,* sponsored by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. Herman C. Weber based his conclu- 
sion on cold figures. Memberships in the 
nation’s 200 organized sects last year were 





*205 pages. Index. Yearbook of American 
Churches Press, Elmhurst, N.Y. $3. 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


U.S. church comparison 


64,159,248—about half the total popula- 
tion and 915,414 more than in 1937. They 
contributed an estimated $550,000,000 to 
support 248,410 local churches. 

Specifically, the largest religious bodies 
were: 


Roman Catholic .................:0c00000+ 21,322,688 
are niicinwvnttigcvatbiensintin 7,385,638 
Southern Baptist ....................2 4,595,602 
oe it CEO EN 4,081,242 
Protestant Episcopal .................... 1,942,322 
Northern Presbyterian ................ 1,906,100 
Disciples of Christ .................... 1,597,779 
United Lutheran ..................:0000 1,541,841 


Synodical Lutheran Conference.. 1,538,148 
American Lutheran Conference.. 
Congregational-Christian............. . 1,080,914 


The smallest of all American sects is the 
Society of Primitive Friends, a Quaker 
group created in 1861. It has one church 
(at Woodbourne, Pa.) and eleven members. 


§ Two years ago the Psychological Corp., 
New York sales counselors and public- 
opinion samplers, asked a cross section of 
Americans: “Do you think that religion is 
losing or gaining ground in the United 
States?” The replies were pessimistic: 44 
per cent thought religion was slipping; 
34 per cent said it was gaining; 13 per 
cent saw no change, and 9 per cent 
didn’t know. 

But last week Dr. Henry C. Link, the 
corporation’s secretary-treasurer, an- 
nounced a sharp swing toward optimism. In 
a new survey of 5,200 persons by 500 in- 
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terviewers, answers to the same question 
showed only 32 per cent now think 
religion is declining, 45 per cent say it’s 
gaining, 11 per cent see no change, and 12 
per cent don’t know. 





Riot Over Religion 


Members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
group, who fight organized religion, spend 
much time telling the world how much they 
detest it (Newsweek, June 26). In New 
York last week, they learned what organ- 
ized religion thought of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. 

The occasion was a great mass meeting 
Sunday afternoon in Madison Square Gar- 
den, called to hear the Witnesses’ leader, 
Judge Joseph F. Rutherford, discuss “Peace 
and Government.” By the time he had 
launched into his preamble, 18,000 admir- 
ing Rutherfordites had filled every seat 
except a few in the balcony. Soon these, 
too, were packed—but by belligerent-look- 
ing strangers, not Witnesses. 

“The Catholic Church, no matter what 
anybody tells you, supports Hitler,” 
stormed Rutherford. The strangers in the 
balcony promptly began booing and hiss- 
ing. Witnesses, acting as ushers and armed 
with canes, rushed over to the trouble spot 
and began cracking their sticks against 
heads. The hecklers grabbed the canes, 
snapped them in two, and swung on their 
own account. Other knots of anti-Ruther- 
fordites popped up throughout the audi- 
ence and pelted the speakers’ platform 
with rotten eggs. 

By the time police had dashed in from 
the street, it was a huge free-for-all. Among 
the four persons injured were a woman of 
42 and a girl of 14, thrown down a staircase 
and trampled. 

When the war was over, police said the 
hecklers were Catholic followers of the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin. They arrested two of 
them, plus three Witnesses’ leaders. 





Casting the Lot 


In Montgomery County, Pa., 20 miles 
north of Philadelphia, are hundreds of 
farmers, Pennsylvania Dutch by heritage 
and Mennonite by faith. They worship in 
Towamencin Meeting House, a plain stone 
building near Kulpsville. Last week 600 of 
them, conservative enough to wear their 
broad-brimmed Mennonite hats but mod- 
ern enough to ride in gleaming cars, 
crowded into the meeting house for an an- 
cient ceremonial—‘“casting the lot,” . by 
which Mennonites choose their ministers 
and bishops. 

This lot casting was to select a new as- 
sistant to Towamencin’s pastor, Isaac 
Kulp. Men on one side of the church and 
women on the other, the congregation 
prayed for two hours. Then Bishops John 
Lapp and Arthur Ruth (both farmers) 
called to the pulpit the four men nomi- 
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nated by the church elders. The bishops 
placed four hymnals on the edge of the 
pulpit and told each candidate to take one 
and open it. 

Howard Hackman, Abram Metz, and 
Isaac Alderfer opened their books and 
found blank slips of paper. The Bishops 
announced: “Thou art free.” When Wil- 
liam Anders opened his, he found a slip 
inscribed: “The lot is cast into the lap; but 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord” 
(Proverbs, 16:33). The Bishops said: 
“Thou art chosen.” 

Then Anders, a 23-year-old farmer un- 
trained for the clergy, was ordained to the 
unsalaried, lifetime post of Towamencin’s 
assistant pastor. 





SCIENCE 





Sulfanilamide and Peroxide: 
Drug Lets Deadly Bacteria Stew 
in Own Antiseptic Juices 


For all the success of sulfanilamide in 
killing the germs that cause meningitis, 
gonorrhea, and other maladies, doctors are 
still uncertain just how it goes about de- 
stroying bacteria in the body. But they 
keep trying to find out, and last week, at 
the summer convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Milwaukee, Drs. Ralph R. Mellon 
and L. E. Shinn of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Pittsburgh, offered one so- 
lution of the mystery. 

In the past, some physicians have be- 
lieved sulfanilamide’ poisons germs just as 
arsenic poisons their hosts, while others 
have contended that the lifesaving drug 
merely weakens the microscopic organisms 
so the body’s natural defenses can finish 
them off. But the Pittsburgh doctors took 
a new approach to the problem. They 
found that certain bacteria, like human be- 
ings, need oxygen for existence, and this 
they get by extraction from tiny supplies 
of hydrogen peroxide that they themselves 
manufacture in the body—the same hydro- 
gen peroxide that sterilizes cuts and creates 
synthetic blondes. 

But the breakdown of hydrogen peroxide 
into germ-nourishing oxygen is possible 
only in the presence of catalase, one of the 
substances known as enzymes which ac- 
celerate chemical processes necessary to 
life. According to Drs. Mellon and Shinn, 
sulfanilamide destroys catalase so that bac- 
teria can’t transform hydrogen peroxide 
into oxygen, and since the unchanged sub- 
stance is as poisonous to germs inside the 
body as out, it kills them. 

If the find of the Pittsburgh researchers 
stands up, it may lead to the discovery of 
new disease-curbing drugs to cure maladies 
such as infantile paralysis, influenza, and 
sleeping sickness that won’t succumb to 
sulfanilamide or closely allied chemicals. 
While this paper dealt with a disease- 





curing chemical, a report by Dr. Victor 
Heiser, former associate director of the In- 
ternational Health Division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and author of the best- 
selling “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 29, 1936) , discussed the 
possibility of preventing disease altogether. 

Traveling in India several years ago, Dr. 
Heiser visited Sir Robert McCarrison, a 
British physician who spent more than 
twenty years studying disease in that coun- 
try, and saw some startling experiments. 
One concerned more than 2,200 albino rats, 
put into a room that amounted to a rat 
heaven. It was sterilized; its walls were fre- 
quently whitewashed, and it had all the 
sunshine of prime “southern exposure.” 
But there was a catch in this pleasant sit- 
uation: the rats’ diet corresponded to that 
of a pauper. Their meals were largely 
cereal grains and vegetable fats, lacking 
sufficient milk, butter, and fresh vegetables 
—a close approximation to the daily diet 
of millions of persons in India today. 

Like their human counterparts eating 
the same food, the rodents were an un- 
healthy lot. Post-mortem examinations re- 
vealed they suffered from 39 diseases fa- 
miliar to man, including pneumonia, 
pleurisy, stomach ulcers, cancer, anemia, 
and polyneuritis. Heart ailments and loss 
of hair were also common. 

In contrast, about 1,000 rats in another 
test batch—given the same type of hous- 
ing—were put on a diet of milk, carrots, 





Acme 


Dr. Heiser linked diet and health 


cabbage, raw meat, and whole-wheat flour. 
Thus fed, the rodents lived without any 
disease for two and a quarter years (which 
corresponds to about 50 years in human 
life-span terms) and reared large and 
healthy litters. 

At the Milwaukee meeting Dr. Heiser 


“cited Sir Robert’s tests to emphasize that 
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good diet can produce strong men and 
strong nations: “The rat experiment .. . 
showed that no disease whatever appeared 
among rats correctly fed, and that ap- 
parently many of the usual diseases that 
are encountered in a doctor’s office or or- 
dinary hospital clinics could be induced in 
healthy rats by improper feeding . . . There 
is every reason to believe . . . that the na- 
tion that can regulate its food consumption 
in accordance with scientific principles may 
not only produce a larger percentage of 
sourd healthy people, but at a cost in- 
finitely less and by inference become the 
leaders of the world.” 

That some bacteria may be beneficial to 
infants was announced by Drs. Armand J. 
Quick and Arthur M. Grossman of Mar- 
quette University. Hemorrhage is one of 
the greatest dangers to the newly born, 
and at birth babies’ bodies contain a re- 
serve supply of blood-clotting vitamin K. 
During a child’s first day of life the coag- 
ulating factors disappear, but, surprisingly 
enough, the supply is replenished on the 
second day. Since babies at such an early 
age don’t get enough food to give them 
vitamin K, Drs. Quick and Grossman con- 
cluded that suckling infants obtain germs 
with their milk which settle in the alimen- 
tary canal and produce the valuable vita- 
min by their own metabolic processes. 

Among other papers attracting the at- 
tention of the more than 2,000 scientists at 
the gathering: from studies of radio sig- 
nals, Dr. Harlan T. Stetson of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology found 
that the moon’s phases influence broad- 
casting. At the new moon signals are weak- 
est, rising in strength steadily until three 
days before full moon . . . Drs. J. E. Davis 
and H. E. Schmitz of Mercy Hospital, Chi- 
cago, offered a new theory on a wide-open 
problem—the cause of cancer. They found 
small quantities of an indigo-blue dye in 
the veins and tumors of cancerous animals 
and human beings, but not in the blood 
streams of normal organisms. The Chicago 
specialists concluded: “The existence of 
the dye indigo blue . . . in the veins is 
probably responsible for initiating the 


‘growth of internal tumors.” 





Hypodermic Song 


Shots of sex hormones have been used to 
change male falsetto voices to deep bass, 
to make hens crow lustily, and even to 
make tomcats give milk. Last week, in the 
latest issue of the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, Dr. Samuel L. Leonard of Rutgers 
University reported a new trick with the 
male sex-hormone preparation testosterone 
propionate—this time in experiments on 
the household canary. 

Except in extremely rare cases, singing 
in the canary species is limited to males,” 





*Perhaps because of a hormone disbalance, 
about one out of 1,000 female canaries sings. 
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Ee f nternational 
Honored: Dr. Benes and .. . 


but the Rutgers biologist started injecting 
five songless female canaries with a male- 
hormone solution. Soon one bird burst into 
song, then another followed suit, and final- 
ly four out of five were trilling away with 
all the quality if not quite the volume of 
the songsters of the opposite sex. The fifth 
female canary could utter notes only in 
brief stretches, but she joined the other 
birds in emulating male show-off traits by 
strutting on her perch. 

If a household canary won’t sing be- 
cause of a male-sex-hormone deficiency, in- 
jections may help, but Dr. Leonard’s ex- 
periments indicate that the effect of each 
shot will last only from five to thirteen 
days. 





EDUCATION 





Progressivism on All Six: 
Documentary Movie on Educa- 
tion Lets Parents See for Selves 


Progressive educators believe the best 
way to learn a subject (for example, trans- 
portation) is not by reading books about 
it but by watching it in action (by visit- 
ing docks, railroad stations, etc.). They 
also think it’s the quickest way to learn 
what progressive education itself is all 
about. So they urge parents and teachers 
to visit progressive schools and see for 
themselves. But progressive schools are 
comparatively rare; hence few teachers 
and fewer parents have ever seen pro- 
gressivism actually at work. 

Last winter the Progressive Education 
Association decided to show its practices 
to a wider audience. It selected a typical 
progressive school—the cooperative, par- 
ent-owned Hessian Hills School of Croton- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., 40 miles north of Man- 
hattan. Then, it com:2'ss'0701 Lee Dick, 










































Wide World 


... Mrs. Lindbergh got degrees 


attractive amateur sculptress and ex- 
Broadway actress now a specialist in doc- 
umentary films, to make a movie of a typ- 
ical Hessian Hills school day. 

With a staff of seven, Mrs. Dick went 
to the streamlined school, spent day after 
day in the fifth-grade classroom, took 
notes on the 10-year-olds’ conversations, 
and whipped the notes into a running dia- 
logue. Then her camera man, Edward An- 
halt, began shooting, and Hessian Hills’ 
teachers and pupils began acting. The 
room was so small that Anhalt had to 
stand outside and poke his lens through 
the window. The winter cold froze the 
oil in his camera, and he had to bundle 
the mechanism in blankets and hot-water 
bottles. But after 24 shooting days, Mrs. 
Dick and Anhalt made what is believed to 
be the first professional sound-and-dia- 
logue documentary movie ever made on 
16-millimeter film. 

In New York last week, at the Museum 
of Modern Art, Lee Dick, Inc., previewed 
the $7,000 opus under the title “School.” 
It shows progressivism hitting on all cyl- 
inders. The teacher wears a sweater. The 
pupils address him by his first name 
(Hamp). A girl student runs the class 
stationery store, reports on sales and prof- 
its for the week, and so gives the teacher 
a chance to discuss fractions: When one 
boy makes a mistake, a girl yells: “You’re 
crazy!” Debating whether the profits 
are normal, another girl volunteers to 
go to the village, ask storekeepers about 
their margins of profit, and report her 
findings. 

Later the students hold a meeting. 
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Amid much uninhibited argument, and over 
the editor’s protest, they vote a tax on the 
school paper to help pay for school repairs. 
Hamp promptly delves into the question 
of taxation with and without representa- 
tion, and before you know it the pupils 
are dramatizing the Stamp Act prelude to 
the Revolutionary War. 

Mrs. Dick’s movie will meet its most 
critical audience next week at the Na- 
tional Education Association’s convention 
in San Francisco. Then she plans to show 
it throughout the summer at the New 
York World’s Fair. 





Honorary Degrees 


As the honorary-degree season neared its 
close, colleges bestowed the accolade upon 
these notables: 






ANNE Morrow Linpsercu, author, got 
Doctor of Laws degrees from Amherst Col- 
lege and the University of Rochester. 


Cuarwes F. Ketrerinc, General Motors 
Research Corp. president, accepted two 
Doctorates of Science—one from Harvard, 
the other from Dartmouth. 


Cuar.es F. Goopricn, chief engineer of 
the American Bridge Co., received a Doc- 
torate of Engineering from Dartmouth. 


WiuuiaM S. Knupsen, General Motors 
Corp. president, was made an honorary 
Doctor of Arts by Wayne University, De- 
troit. The University of Detroit and 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N.J., had already made him a Doctor of 
Engineering. 


Dr. Epuarp Benes, ex-president of 
Czecho-Slovakia, brought his June honoris 
causa total to five. To previous LL.D.’s 
from Columbia and the University of Colo- 
rado, he added similar degrees from Trinity 
College, Princeton, and Yale. 


Wititarp H. Dow, president of Dow 
Chemical Co., received a Doctorate of 
Science from Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 


{ Dr. Karl Barth, Swiss Protestant the- 
ologian and anti-Nazi, was ousted from 
the German University of Bonn soon after 
Hitler came to power. Last week the Uni- 
versity of Miinster revoked his honorary 
Doctorate of Theology because “he has 
conducted himself in a manner that made 
him unworthy of wearing a German aca- 
demic honor.” 





Sociology and Spending 


Once every year, the nation’s sociolo- 
gists flock together for a great jamboree 
of shoptalk—the National Conference of 
Social Work. They tell one another what’s 
being done for the aged, the sick, the 
homeless, the unemployed, and the wid- 
owed. More important, they tell the 
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world what they think should be done for 
them. 

Last week, the 5,000 social workers who 
converged on Buffalo for their 66th annual 
national conference made it plain—in their 
week-long series of sessions and subses- 
sions—that while they had pioneered much 
of the social thinking of the New Deal, 
they still were several jumps ahead of the 
Administration in what they thought 
should be done for the nation’s unfortu- 
nates. Calling for expansion of the WPA, 
extension of the Wage-Hour Act, increased 
government housing activities, public 
birth-control clinics, socialized medicine, 
and higher expenditures on all present 
fronts—to an approximate total of $1,000,- 
000,000 more annually than the Federal 
government now spends—their speakers 
made the free-spending Uncle Sam of the 
moment look like a tightwad. 

But the most pointed demands con- 
cerned increased aid to children. Calling 
for quick ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment (still eight states short of the 
$6 needed for incorporation into the Con- 
stitution), Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, pushed for 
a children’s lobby: “The American child 
needs a champion. Children do not have 
the ballot . . . It is incompatible with the 
principles of our democracy that [they] 
should be without decent homes or nour- 
ishing food.” 

Hammering home the same point, Oscar 
M. Powell, executive director of the Social 
Security Board, told delegates he had 
urged Congress to give needy children as 
big a break as the aged and blind got 
from social-security funds. Whereas the 
Federal government now puts up 50 cents 
for every dollar spent by states on chil- 
dren, Powell suggested that Washington 
match dollar for dollar, as it does for the 
aged and the blind. Me warned: “Children 
growing up in poverty and fear... may 
hardly be prepared to accept the time- 
honored values . . . inherent in our tradi- 
tional philosophy of government.” 

But Sidney Hollander, 57-year-old Bal- 
timore philanthropist, painted the blackest 
picture: “Last year about 1,100,000 chil- 
dren were born to families on relief or in 
the very low income groups. In just one 
decade there will be 11,000,000 children 
growing up in homes that are but a trav- 
esty on the word ... What kind of Amer- 
ica will we be leaving if we fail to give 
[them] . . . the security that all children 
should have?” 





Definition of an Era 


Capsule comment of the week: James 
B. Conant, Harvard °14 and Harvard 
president, addressing the 25th reunion of 
his class at Cambridge, summed up the 
past two decades’ history as “a war, an 
armistice, a boom, a crash, and a series of 
question marks.” 





TRANSITION 





Born: 





International 


An 8-pound daughter to the former 
Pouiy Lauper and Gene Tunney, in New 
York, June 23. The ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion said: “We have always wanted a girl, 
and now we have our wish. She’s a beauty 
—why, she looks just like Polly.” Married 
in 1928, the Tunneys have three sons, 
Gene, 7, Jonathan, 5, and John, 3. 


Double-Crossed: 


By a capricious 
Nature, Sipney For- 
TEL, 35, Newark, 
N.J., linen supplier. 
Last March Fortel 
sent out messages to 
his friends announc- 
ing that a son—per- 
haps even twin sons 
—would be born to 
Mrs. Fortel on June 
17 or 18. Instead, a 
6-pound 12-ounce daughter arrived on June 
20, to the tune of much chuckling by doc- 
tors. When informed that the child was a 
girl, the disappointed possessor of a “secret 

, formula” for sex pre- 
determination cried: 
“Nature can’t do this 
to me! It must have 
been a _ miscalcula- 
tion.” Predetermina- 
tion has been Fortel’s 
hobby for twenty 
years, and he claims 
to have forecast cor- 
rectly the sex of some 
50 children. 


International 

















Birthday: 


Daniet Carter Bearp, National Boy 
Scout Commissioner, 89, June 21. In his 
Suffern, N.Y., home, Uncle Dan received 
delegations of Scouts from neighboring 
cities and messages of congratulations from 
all parts of the world. And in a medical 
examination early in the day, he was pro- 
nounced physically fit. 


The Duxe or Winpsor, 45, June 23. 
His Duchess, the former WALLIs WARFIELD 
Srmmpson, American, was 43 on June 19. 
They celebrated at a dinner party which 
marked another anniversary—the 50th of 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Interviewed by 
American reporters who flew the Atlantic 











NEWSWEEK 


in the Clipper, the Windsors said they were 
thinking of making a visit to the United 
States, but were afraid of the American 
press. The former Edward VIII also talked 
by telephone with some of his royal rela- 
tives in London. 


Engaged: 


Magsorte Hir11s, 49, former executive 
editor of Vogue, and Tuomas H. Rovut- 
STON, 65, president of a chain of grocery 
stores in New York. Defending her three 
books of advice to bachelor girls: “Live 
Alone and Like It,” 
“Orchids on Your 
Budget,” and “Corned 
Beef and Caviar,” 
Miss Hillis said: “T 
never advocated liv- 
ing alone, but I did 
want to show those 
people who do live 
alone how to do it 
and be happy.” 


Married: 


EuizasetuH ANN TuTT Le, 21, niece of 
Admiral William D. Leahy, and Dr. Roy 
Barnett Coun, 29, San Francisco surgeon, 
in Reno, June 23. Just four days earlier, 
Miss Tuttle had jilted Clement Smoot Jr. 
of Los Angeles, recalling invitations to that 
wedding. She met Dr. Cohn when he oper- 
ated on her for appendicitis last January. 


Gerorce OLseEN, orchestra leader, and 
Cuare Lee Pitcer, daughter of a New 
York insurance broker, in New York, June 
20. Olsen was divorced from the former 
Ethel Shutta in March. 


Arrived: 

In New York, Frep Snite Jr. of Chi- 
cago, infantile-paralysis victim, after mak- 
ing a novena at the Grotto of Lourdes in 
France (Newsweek, May 29). Although 
still in his iron lung, Snite suffered no ill 
effects from the long trip and was in good 
spirits. He expects it will take him five 
years to read all the letters he received 
while abroad. 


Beryt Marxuam, first woman to fly 
westward across the Atlantic, in New York. 
Her flight in 1936 ended when her plane 
crashed in Nova Scotia. The blond English 
aviator said she intended to become an 
American citizen. 


Departed: 


For a six-week tour of Europe, Joun 
Guntuer, author of “Inside Asia.” He 
plans to talk with political leaders and 
“freshen up on conditions abroad.” Gun- 
ther was recently named roving corre- 
spondent for the National Broadcasting Co. 


From New York, Lawrence Copley 
Tuaw, broker, and his wife, the former 
Marearet Srovut, for a nine-month ex- 
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ploration of India. 
They will travel in 
an $80,000 trailer, 
equipped with air 
conditioning, electric 
refrigeration, two-way 
radio, library, bar, 
bathroom with hot 
and cold tub and 
shower, and large liv- 
ing compartments, in- 
cluding a terrace for 
dining. The “land yacht” was shipped to 
Le Havre and from there the Thaw Asiatic 
Expedition will roll through Paris, Buda- 
pest, Istanbul, Da- 
mascus, Baghdad, 
Teheran, Herat, 
Mazar-I-Sherif, the 
Khyber Pass, Delhi, 
Assam, Calcutta, Hy- 
derabad, Madras, Co- 
lombo, Mysore, and 
Bombay. The Thaws 
will take color mo- 
tion pictures of their 
journey. 


Elected: 


President of Rotary International, 
Water D. Heap, 57, headmaster of Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Academy, at the 30th annual 
convention of representatives of 200,000 
Rotarians, in Cleveland. The next day, in 
Boston, at the 23rd annual meeting of 
Kiwanis International, Bennett O. Knup- 
son of Albert Lea, Minn., was named presi- 
dent. Knudson is director of the American 
Gas Machines Co. 





International 


Sentenced: 


Martin T. Manton, 58, of New York, 
former senior judge of the Second Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals, to two years in a 
Federal penitentiary and a $10,000 fine for 
accepting bribes from companies that had 
cases pending before him (NEWSWEEK, 
June 12). In imposing the highest penalty, 
Judge W. Calvin Chestnut stated that this 
was the first case in American or British 
jurisprudence of a high judge’s being con- 
victed for a similar cause since Francis 
Bacon, as Lord Chancellor, was convicted 
of bribery in 1621. Manton was released on 
bail pending further appeal. 


Felled: 


By food poisoning, nearly 500 under- 
privileged school children in Staten Island, 
N.Y., public schools, after eating lunches 
provided by a WPA kitchen. Health offi- 
cials blamed undetermined ingredients in 
egg-salad sandwiches for the illness which 
sent 410 to hospitals and the others to their 
homes for treatment .. . Forty-eight nurses 


of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, 
were stricken with food poisoning at about 
the same time, Although the attacks were 
described as mild, all the victims suffered 





severe abdominal pains and acute nausea, 
but by Monday the majority had been re- 
leased from the hospital and were able to 
return to their normal activities. 


Ailing: 

In Warsaw, Mac- 
pA Lupescu, 39-year- 
old “uncrowned queen 
of Rumania.” .The 
friend of King Carol 
II will undergo an 
abdominal operation 
this week. Mme. Lu- 
pescu has been living ; 
in Bucharest since Underwood 
Carol became king in 1930, but was forced 
to leave the country last December because 
of political dissension and anti-Semitic feel- 
ing among the Rumanians (she is part 


Jewish) . 


Died: 

Forp Mapox Forp, 66, British author, 
in Deauville, France, June 26. Starting his 
literary career at the age of 15, he wrote 
numerous poems, essays, and novels, some- 
times collaborating with Joseph Conrad. 
Son of a German music critic, Ford served 
in the British Army during the World War 
and was severely gassed. In after years 
much of his writing dealt with England 
and the war. In 1919 he adopted his pen 
name, dropping the family surname of 
Hueffer. He traveled extensively in the 
United States, and reported part of the 
Hauptmann trial for the Associated Press. 
One of his best-known books was “No 


More Parades.” 


Watt Mason, 
77, humorist and 
“rippling rhymester,” 
in La Jolla, Calif., 
June 22. Deaf from 
childhood, the Cana- 
dian-born “high priest 
of horse sense” wan- 
dered about the coun- 
try for years, taking 
jobs as a farm hand or on small news- 
papers. In 1907 William Allen White gave 
him a job on The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 
and the prose poet decided to cease “hold- 
ing wassail in wayside inns” and settle 
down to work. He began writing news in 
rhyme, a feature that later became syn- 
dicated in 200 newspapers. One of Mason’s 
best known. poems was “The Little Green 
Tents”: “The little green tents where the 
soldiers sleep and the sunbeams play and 
the women weep are covered with flowers 
today; and between the tents walk the 
weary few who were young and stalwart in 
62 when they went to the war away.” 





JosePH FRANKLIN CANNON, 62, of a 
stroke, in Hot Springs, Ark., June 21. Eld- 
est son of the founder of Cannon Mills, 
towel manufacturers, he was active in the 
textile industry until he retired in 1925. 













AVIATION 





Atlantic Flight Competition 
Promised by Export Airlines 


While the start of its transatlantic 
passenger service this week (NEWSWEEK, 
June 26) will probably allow Pan American 
Airways to rule the North Atlantic almost 
unchallenged for perhaps a full year—no 
potential rivals have airplanes to match 
Pan American’s four 82,500-pound Boeing 
Clippers—it faces stiff competition even- 
tually. 

The British Imperial Airways have 
ordered a fleet of 64,000-pound flying boats 
from Short Bros., Ltd., and since these 
will not likely be ready until 1940 it is 
planning to use ships of the Cavalier class 
by refueling them in the air shortly after 
take-off. But the boats are not yet com- 
pletely adapted to this service and may 
not be ready for Atlantic crossings—even 
for mail only—until late this year. 

Germany is rushing work on a big six- 
engined flying boat at the Blohm & Voss 
factory at Hamburg, It will have a gross 
weight of between 80,000 and 90,000 
pounds. But, as in the case of the British, 
there is a catch for the Germans: the 
plane can hardly be ready for service this 
year. In addition, the United States 
has refused the German Air League per- 
mission te operate here until an American 
carrier is ready to run an air line to 
Germany. 

France, after a slow start, is making 
good headway. Until recently it had only 
the nine-year-old flying boat Lt. de 
Vaisseau Paris for its survey flights. Last 
week, however, it completed a transat- 
lantic round-trip test flight of a new six- 
engined, 80,000-pound Latécoére flying 
boat, the Ville de St. Pierre. Forerunner of 
several large planes under construction 
for Air France Transatlantique, it promises 
to put France definitely in the running by 
next year. 

But the most aggressive challenge to 
Pan American dominance is home-grown 
—a challenge that took shape last week 
in New York, where American Export 
Airlines held christening ceremonies for a 
survey flying boat now bearing the name 
“Transatlantic.” A commercial version of 
the Navy’s standard Consolidated patrol 
bombers, this plane has a gross weight of 
only 27,000 pounds. Despite its lightness, 
it is large enough to carry out a program 
of survey flights to begin late in July. 

Moreover, the company which owns it, 
a subsidiary of the successful American 
Export Lines, seems fully determined to 
establish a complete transatlantic service. 
It has gathered a well-qualified nucleus of 
officials and executives. It has organized 
the parent company’s fleet of eighteen 
vessels, which ply largely between New 
York and Mediterranean ports, into a 
floating weather-reporting system, and 
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made plans to use its European and African 
offices to handle air-line business. 

Finally, American Export has applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority for route 
certificates by both the Northern and 
Southern Atlantic routes, and has formed 
an operating agreement with Italy’s state 
air line. It also is reported to be negotiat- 
ing for a fleet of Consolidated Model 31 
flying boats of 50,000 pounds gross weight, 
powered with two of the new 2,000 horse- 
power Wright engines. Reported to have a 
cruising speed of “well over 200 miles an 
hour” these planes would be at least 50 
miles an hour faster than the Clippers and 
make American Export a formidable Pan 
American competitor—perhaps by the 
summer of 1940. 





BOOKS 





Appeasement Background: 
Chamberlain’s Quest for Peace 
Told in Book of Speeches 


Except during the World War, no Brit- 
ish Prime Minister in the last 100 years 
has grappled with so many major crises 
as Neville Chamberlain. Taking office in 
May 1937, he met four in 1938 alone 
(China, Spain, Munich, and Palestine) ; 
this year finds him almost as hard pressed. 
Through them all, Chamberlain’s funda- 
mental objective has been peace at any 
cost. 

While the Prime Minister’s “appease- 
ment” has so far succeeded, his methods 
and motives have been under ceaseless 
fire. Much of this he has attributed to mis- 
understanding, due to the crush and com- 
plexity of events. In justice to himself, a 
clarification was in order—and what 
would serve better than his crisis speeches? 
Viewed as a whole, they gave a surpris- 
ingly clear picture of his principles. Cham- 
berlain selected the best, whipped them to- 
gether with explanatory notes, and rushed 
the lot off to his publisher. This week, they 
appear between covers in IN SearcH OF 
Peace,” in simultaneous editions in Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia. The book is a human, readable 
document—product of an old-fashioned 
imperialist mind seeking to justify its 
statesmanship in dealing with the totali- 
tarians. 

Without fear that he may later have to 
eat his words, even without waiting for 
some of the issues to resolve themselves, 
Chamberlain has set down his thoughts for 
posterity just as he uttered them in the 
heat of each crisis. The volume opens with 
a speech of May 31, 1937, when he ac- 
cepted leadership of the Conservative 
party; it ends with a dramatic address in 
Albert Hall on May 11, 1939. In between 





*309 pages, 127,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $3.50. 


are twenty-odd talks in the House of Com- 
mons, to political and trade groups, to 
street crowds, the press, over the radio, 
plus an exchange of messages with Adolf 
Hitler during the perilous days of last 
September. 


Running through the pages is a passion- 


ate but disjointed defense of the Chamber- 
lain foreign policy. He says it is the only 
one likely to lead “us to our goal.” 
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Summed up, the policy is: (1) protection 
of British lives and interests, (2) mainte- 
nance of peace and settlement of differ. 
ences through peace with justice, (3) pro- 
motion of friendly relations with other na- 
tions. 

In pursuit of his policy, Chamberlain 
conceives himself as “walking in dark and 
perilous ways,” guided by his own judg- 
ment. For him there are two roads: to re- 
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Information, Thanks! 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Car Carmer dedicates his new 
book, Tae Hupson (Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50), to Constance Lind- 
say Skinner, who died only a short while 
ago and who conceived the idea of a 
series of books on Rivers of America. 
She was the editor of the series. This 
has been a notable series: “Kennebec,” 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin; “Upper 
Mississippi,” by Walter Havighurst; 
“Suwannee River,” by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat; “Powder River,” by Struthers 
Burt, and “The James,” by Blair Niles. 
Every one of them has been good—full 
of information, interestingly disclosed. 

I don’t know whether Miss Skinner 
had a chance to see any of the manu- 
script of Carl Carmer’s book. But I 
knew her, and I know she would have 
been proud of it—as proud as if she had 
written it herself. Perhaps prouder: be- 
cause Miss Skinner was a modest per- 
son, devoting her life to acquainting 
Americans with the rich traditions of 
our own United States. But if she did 
not see the manuscript of this book, she 
can rest assured: Carmer didn’t let 
her down. 

In fact, he has written a book about 
the Hudson River which is almost in- 
credibly fascinating. He begins (to me) 
rather dully, with geological explana- 
tions of how the river came to be; but 
I have the type of mind which forgets 
that sort of knowledge five minutes 
after I have acquired it. I couldn’t re- 
peat it back to you, to save my life. 

One thing stuck in my mind: “The 
Hudson Submarine Channel begins 
about 3 miles southeast of Ambrose 
Lightship where it is a flat-bottomed 
valley a mile and a half wide and 20 to 
30 feet below the ocean floor.” I'll bet 
that nobody on these radio quiz pro- 
grams (which are becoming epidemic) 
knew that. For, how in the world could 


any one figure out that something is 
lower than a floor? In my ignorance, I 
should think that if a river, flowing out 
into the ocean, cut out a groove in the 
mud and sand, the bottom of the water 
would be the floor. 

It all sounds like Einstein’s space-time 
theories, which haven’t anything what- 
ever to do with space or time, as we 
know them, but are a combination of 
letters you run off on a typewriter when 
you are just buying a new one, just to 
see how it works—such as “x y zk 1/ 3; 
f) - * $ 4 /3/4 2 And now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
their party.” 

But when Mr. Carmer comes out of 
that first-chapter fog, he starts going 
good. He writes history in a new way. 
He has a sense of humor, tending some- 
times to the grotesque and to excessive 
caricature; but that makes his stuff all 
the more entertaining. He has one fasci- 
nating story after another to tell about 
the Hudson and the people who have 
lived along the Hudson. In fact, it is by 
way of being almost the whole history 
of our people and the whole history of 
our political, social, and economic de- 
velopment from the first days when 
some adventurous and_ enterprising 
Dutchmen set eyes on this country and 
then began to set their feet on it, and 
from the days the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany began to exploit not only the bay 
but the whole reaches of the Hudson 
River, down to the present time. 

The book is rich in the sort of legend 
which Mr. Carmer has the interest and 
the patience to get from the old Nestors 
and the old nesters, as well as from the 
books and documents in the various 
libraries, public, private, and national. } 
The bibliography of his sources is stag- { 
gering; but no more so than his list of 
the names of people who have helped 
him out vocally and with private letters. 
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gard war as inevitable and throw all re- 
sources into rearmament, or to try to iso- 
late danger spots by personal contact 
while slowly arming. The latter is his 
choice. He calls Britain’s arms program 
the best bet for peace; he denounces war 
as a senseless sower of war. 

Chamberlain closes on a plea to keep 
the spiritual fires burning and pays spo- 
radic tribute to the United States, ending 
the book with this slightly modified quat- 
rain from John Greenleaf Whittier’s “Our 
Country:” 

Our fathers sleep but men remain 
As brave, as wise, as true as they. 
Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is that we have today. 





‘Men Against Hitler’ 


How strong is the opposition against 
Adolph Hitler in Nazi Germany? The out- 
side world has long itched to know the 
answer to that question. Many writers 
have attempted to provide it, none satis- 
factorily. This week, in Men AGaINst 
Hitter, another one tries his hand. He is 
Fritz Max Cahen, who in 1932 largely 
formed the secret non-Marxist German 
Vanguard to check the rising Nazis and in 
1936, in Prague, helped to organize the 
German Front Against Hitlerism. 

Cahen has been in America for two 
years on a writing assignment for a Czech 
newspaper, but is still regarded as the 
intellectual leader of Reich underground 
groups. His book was adapted by Wythe 
Williams, former European correspondent, 
now editor of Greenwich (Conn.) Time, 
for whom Cahen was ace tipster abroad. 

The refugee contends that 50 per cent 
of the German people disagree completely 
with nearly everything Hitler stands for; 
another 20 per cent are against Hitler 
methods, without being opposed to certain 
results obtained, and the final 30 per cent 
are the Nazis, who in themselves do not 
form a complete unit. He estimates that 
underground propaganda now affects half 
the population, with 10,000 combatants of 
the opposition active. 





Outside the Reich, the campaign is pur- 
sued by exiles. Among the devices used 
are radio, secret newspapers with micro- 
scopic type, printed stickers shaped like 
butterflies (pasted on walls, just as their 
innocent counterparts would alight), 


phonograph records, toy balloons sent 
aloft with parcels of brochures, messages 
in corked bottles on the Rhine and other 
rivers, clandestine correspondence, and 
communication by scores of couriers. 

The men who did this work formed the 
German Front, which collapsed in the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis, when the appeasing 
democracies bowed to Hitler’s demand to 
silence his foes abroad. But, paradoxically, 
that crisis, by shedding light on Hitler’s 
real aims, served to reinvigorate the op- 
position inside the Reich. As a result, says 
Cahen, the drive goes relentlessly on, un- 
dermining the Nazi ranks, training the 
leaders of tomorrow for the revolution that 
may come before war overtakes Germany. 

Meanwhile, “millions are ready to set 
forth in the streets, prepared to demon- 
strate when the moment arrives.” (MEN 


Acainst Hitter. 258 pages, 56,000 words. 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.) 
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An Author at 9 


Children’s books are usually written by 
grown-ups. When children attempt writ- 
ing, they generally turn to adult subject 
matter. Therefore, a book written by a 
child for children and adults as well is 
something of a novelty. Such is Tae Four 
Funny Men by 9-year-old Erlin Hogan, 
daughter of a Wollaston, Mass., busi- 
nessman and granddaughter of the late 
Capt. John A. Cook, New Bedford whaler- 
author. 

Erlin is a fourth grader at the Montclair 
School in neighboring Quincy and has 
spent much of her life in the Provincetown 
art colony listening to her aunt, Inez 
Hogan, author of the “Nicodemus” series 
and other children’s books, talk literature 
with other grown-ups. The muse came 
upon her last year. It often strikes after 
she has gone to bed, and her mother has 
to hurry with pencil and paper. A poem 
comes to her ix its entirety and the train 
of thought must not be lost. Usually, 
though, Erlin scribbles verses in her child- 
ish scrawl on margins of her school papers. 

“The Four Funny Men,” a hilarious 
nursery comedy, materialized out of that 
stream of literary production last sum- 
mer. Inez Hogan decided it was worthy of 
publication, and did the illustrations for 
it. Word of this soon leaked out at school 
and Erlin was interviewed by Boston 
newspapers, was put on the radio, and 
introduced to the nation by the Associated 
Press wires. The resultant publicity has 
brought her fan mail from all over the 
country and set her at a second book. 
(THe Four Funny Men. 48 pages. Illus- 
trations. Dutton, New York. $1.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Concetvep 1x Liperty. By Howard 


Fast. 389 pages, 78,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2.50. This is a fic- 
tionized story of Washington’s suffering 
troops at Valley Forge in the winter of 
1777-78. To the author, a young New 
Yorker, these patriots were flesh and blood 





And when they bowed — 
Funny Nose touched his long 





Funny Lips hit his lips 


against a table... 


on a chair. 





Funny Chin banged his chin 


And Funny Head got 
another bump, but . 














nose on the floor. . . 
























... author and illustrator respectively of the rousing adventures of ‘The Four Funny Men’ 





From “The Four Funny Men’ 























The Daily News’ timid beginning . . 


men, not gods, and he pulls no punches in 
telling their frailties. 


Tue Open Sky. By L.A.G. Strong. 441 
pages, 126,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. Strong’s novels possess a com- 
pelling vogue because of their strange qual- 
ities. This one—not of his best—is set in 
the weird society of an Irish isle, to which 
a doctor-writer goes to recuperate from a 
breakdown. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


A Tabloid Grows Up: 
Dignity of 20 Years Subdues 
The New York Daily News 


In the rowdy hubbub of the 1920s—the 
era of flaming youth, knee-length skirts, 
bathtub gin, and 3,000,000-share days on 
the New York Stock Exchange—the row- 
diest painter of the contemporary scene 
was The New York Daily News. 

The little tabloid had started tamely 
enough, sprouting as The Illustrated Daily 
News on the morning of June 26, 1919, and 
for a year it had tough going, slipping in its 
second month to an all-time circulation low 
of 26,635 copies. 

But it soon caught on; its 1114- by 1514- 
inch page size (as compared with 17 by 23 
for the standard press) made reading easy 
in packed subways and buses; its policy of 
spicy news—love nests, crime, and elemen- 
tal passions predominating—captivated the 
masses, and its picture splurges made a hit 
in a city where a great segment of the 
population can read English only with diffi- 
culty, if at all. Its name now changed to 
The Daily News, its revenue surging, it 
rapidly became a worry to journalistic 
competitors who had scoffed at its birth. 
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. and its smashing front page today 


This week a more subdued but still lively 
Daily News greeted its twentieth anniver- 
sary, celebrating two decades of growth 
that have given it the largest daily (1,800,- 
000) and Sunday (3,300,000) circulation in 
the United States.* 

Behind the amazing success of The News 
is its hard-hitting publisher, Capt. J. M. 
Patterson of the Patterson-Medill-Mc- 
Cormick publishing family, owners of The 
Chicago Tribune. Though Patterson was 
born wealthy, he turned Socialist in his 
youth, condemning hereditary wealth and 
associating with workers, vagabonds, mis- 
creants, and varied branches of the social 
order—all to master the common touch. 
He later reneged on Socialism but he never 
lost the common touch, and it shows to- 
day in his newspaper— packed with 
comics, puzzles, and contests, sometimes 
nightmarish but never dull, even its edi- 
torials. 

That last is no accident, for Patterson 
loathes the smug self-satisfaction of the 
ordinary editorial page. Sloppily dressed 
and thoroughly comfortable (stripped to 
his undershirt in hot weather) , the 60-year- 
old publisher every morning goes into a 
huddle with his only editorial writer, Reu- 
ben Maury, and together they figure out 
what Patterson wants to say in the next 
morning’s paper. It may be about any- 
thing from the national budget to a cam- 
paign to permit perspiring New York 
males to remove their coats at public 
dances in the parks, but whenever an ex- 
cuse offers it’s likely to be about isolation 
—a rockbound faith which Patterson took 
with him when he left his artillery cap- 
taincy at the end of the war, and which is 





*The London Daily Express (2,500,000) and 
The London Daily Herald (2,000,000) lead 
The News in daily circulation. The News of 
the World, London, beats its Sunday circula- 
tion by a scant 450,000. 
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responsible for his only major split with 
New Deal policies. 

Then, after the editorial is written, set in 
type, and corrected, Patterson often slips 
out of the huge 36-story, $10,700,000 News 
Building on 42nd Street and takes in a 
double-feature movie matinee while most 
of the staff—including his second wife, 
Mary King, the women’s editor, whom he 
married a year ago—are beginning to whip 
the first edition together. Late in the 
afternoon, he usually takes a train to his 
home in Ossining, N.Y., but sometimes he 
stays in town to roam the streets and bars, 
talking to taxicab drivers and Bowery 
bums or peering over people’s shoulders in 
the subways to see what parts of his news- 
paper they read most. 

The News’ enormous prosperity, bring- 
ing the faint but nevertheless inevitable 
odor of sanctity, is somewhat bemoaned by 
old-timers among its 3,500 well-paid em- 
ployes. They like to think back to the days 
of slang and sassiness, when virtually any- 
thing went but profanity and obscenity. 
But they know those days are gone for 
good. As Patterson himself is reported to 
have said, “The Daily News was built on 
legs, but when we got enough circulation 
we draped them.” 








The Sale of The Post 
When J. David Stern added the 15?- 


year-old New York Evening Post to his 
Philadelphia and Camden newspaper pro»- 
erties in December 1933, all New Dealdom 
rejoiced. President Roosevelt wrote: “My 
dear Dave: I believe there is a great field 
there for the right kind of newspaper, and 
have every expectation that you will ma‘.e 
a great daily out of this fine old property.” 

But last week, after five and a half 
years of a losing fight, Stern gave up. For 
an undisclosed sum, he relinquished the 
helm of The Post to 36-year-old George 
Backer (Periscope, May 15), New Yor 
City councilman prominent in Jewish 
philanthropies and a son-in-law of the late 
Mortimer Schiff, banker. 

Stern’s experience with The Post was 
far from happy. Though he bounced a 
90,000 circulation to 250,000 by giving 
away objects ranging from dictionaries to 
phonograph records, all the time tub- 
thumping for the New Deal, heavier 
Federal spending, the Spanish Loyalists, 
and assorted other causes, advertisers were 
leary. Ignored by conservatives, criticized 
by Left-wingers who mistrusted his leader- 
ship, Stern steered an unsafe middle course 
through political shellfire. Finally lowering 
his tattered flag, the financially battered 
publisher commended his successor with 
a parting shot: “George Backer is a sin- 
cere liberal. I am happy to have him 
carry on the traditions and purposes of 
The Post . . . My belief [is firm] that 
New York wants .. . a liberal, fighting 
newspaper.” 
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BUSINESS > LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Tax Bill Cuts the ‘Irritants’ 
That Have Curbed Capital Flow 


But Burden on Business 
as Whole Will Be Little Eased, 
and Some Payments Will Rise 


During the past 30 years, Congress has 
not only imposed dozens of new taxes on 
business, but it has also changed the basic 
levy on corporation incomes no less than 
sixteen times. Since the changes were usu- 
ally increases (see chart), the basic cor- 
poration income-tax rate has risen from 1 
per cent in 1909 to the 1936 law’s 42 per 
cent (the normal tax rate of 15 per cent 
plus the maximum undistributed-profits 
impost of 27 per cent). 

But this upward trend was interrupted 
by the Revenue Act of 1938, which wiped 
out all but a shred of the undistributed- 
profits tax in an effort to stimulate busi- 
ness activity. And last week, Congress 
went much farther by sending the Presi- 
dent a tax measure hailed everywhere as a 
comprehensive tax-relief and business- 
appeasement bill—although, paradoxical- 
ly, it probably will not reduce at all the 
tax burden borne by business as a whole; 
in fact the new law makes certain corpora- 
tions pay higher taxes. 

Nevertheless it is considered an appease- 
ment measure, because it removes from 
the tax statutes several “irritants” that 
have long restricted the flow of capital in- 
vestment and thus held back recovery. 

Foremost of these irritants was the un- 
distributed-profits tax. Its final eradication 
necessitated raising the basic corporation 
tax rate to 18 per cent.* This means a 
heavier tax burden—particularly on older, 
stable corporations in no need of plant 
expansion which always distribute most of 
their earnings in dividends. By this dis- 
tribution they previously escaped the un- 
distributed-profits levy and paid only the 
15 per cent normal tax under the 1936 
laws and the 161% per cent levy under 
those of 1938. Now they must pay 1% 
per cent more. And because of the new 
basic rate, banks and insurance companies, 
which were not subject to the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax, also face higher tax bills. 

On the other hand, corporations which 
“plowed back” large portions of their 
carnings into new plants, or for repairs to 


— 





*The 18 per cent rate applies to corporations 
carning more than $25,000 a year. Smaller con- 
ccrns with earnings of less than this amount will 
pay a rate graduated from 12% per cent to 14.1 
per cent, as in the 1938 law. 


old ones, and thus had to pay the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, will find the new 18 
per cent rate a considerable reduction 
from the 1936 maximum of 42 per cent or 
even the 19 per cent maximum of 1938. 
These beneficiaries include newly estab- 
lished enterprises and concerns in indus- 
tries like chemicals, where large outlays 
for expansion and new products often are 
financed from earnings. 

Despite the varying effects of the new 
basic rate, virtually all corporations will 
benefit from other changes in the law. 
Thus all businesses, except those which al- 
ways make a profit, should at some time 
get a break on taxes because the new law 
restores to both industry and individuals 
the right to carry over operating losses— 
a privilege cut from the statutes in 1933. 
For instance, under the 1938 law, a cor- 
poration which reported an operating loss 
of $2,000,000 for 1939, but had profits of 
$1,000,000 in 1940 and again in 1941, 
would pay taxes of $360,000 at the 18 
per cent rate on its two years’ profits. Per- 
mitted by the new law to carry over its 
1939 loss for two years, such a corporation 
will now pay no income taxes at all for the 
three-year period. 

Similarly, newly established businesses 
and concerns selling steel, machinery, and 
all types of capital goods—which are likely 
to go through several unprofitable years 
and then have one or two with very large 
profits—can reduce the heavy tax liabili- 
ties of good years by deducting the pre- 
vious years’ losses. This provision is count- 


ed upon to stimulate investment in these 
lines of industry. 

The new law removes another irritant 
by providing a more liberal treatment of 
the losses often suffered by a corporation 
when it disposes of capital assets. The 
1938 law permitted a concern to deduct 
only $2,000 of such losses from its income 
on regular operations. The new law allows 
corporations to deduct all their net 
capital losses incurred in any year from 
that period’s ordinary income, if the 
losses occurred on capital assets owned 
by the corporation for more than eight- 
een months. 

In addition, the law makes numerous 
technical changes, most of which decrease 
accounting and legal troubles in dealing 
with taxes and some of which seem likely 
to bring certain businesses real tax sav- 
ings. Among these provisions are: (1) a 
section allowing corporations to buy in 
their bonds for retirement at depressed 
prices, without incurring tax liability for 
the difference between the amount paid 
and the par value of the obligation can- 
celed (designed to help the railroads cut 
their debts); (2) a provision permitting 
a new system of inventory accounting— 
called the “last in-first out” method— 
which the leather, rubber, and other in- 
dustries that carry large stocks of raw 
materials have long advocated as a means 
of eliminating “paper profits” on inven- 
tories (which are taxable); (3) permission 
for corporations to increase the declared 
value of their capital stock in the next 
two years—a feature which should reduce 
many concerns’ liability under the com- 
bined capital-stock and _ excess-profits 
taxes. 

Finally, another section of the bill con- 
tinues for another two years the “nuisance 
taxes”—excise taxes on radios, automo- 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 
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biles, etc—to provide needed revenue. Al- 
together, the bill to bring in as much rev- 
enue as the 1938 tax law. 


Significance 

Even though the new law increases the 
tax bills of numerous corporations and 
makes very little difference in the total 
burden of industry as a whole, its adoption 
is considered one of the most heartening 
actions of the present Congress. This is 
because: (1) the changes were requested 
or endorsed by virtually every national 
business organization; (2) both the Sen- 
ate and House so promptly passed a meas- 
ure thus endorsed (each debated the meas- 
ure less than four hours); (3) the removal 
of the irritants, and many of the techni- 
cal changes as well, should help to stimu- 
late sorely needed investment in both new 
and old enterprises. 

That all of the changes tend to make 
the revenue law clearer, simpler, and fairer 
to the taxpayer is equally important. 





Exchange Self-Study 


In the past year and a half the New 
York Stock Exchange, spurred on by the 
SEC, has adopted important reforms in 
its trading practices and has reorganized 
on a basis that gives greater protection 
and representation to the public. Last 
week the exchange revealed it was going 
to check up to see how this program was 
going over with John Public himself. 

Assisted by a research organization, the 
exchange will conduct a nationwide survey 
to determine not only what people think 
about Wall Street these days but also to 
find ways of broadening its service to in- 
vestors. (In the fall of 1934 Richard 
Whitney, then president of the exchange, 
took a pioneering step in public relations 
by asking 9,000 brokers to report the vari- 
ous attitudes toward the exchange they 
encountered generally.) 

The survey comes at a time when the 
exchange is facing serious internal prob- 
lems. In his first annual report, issued last 
week, William McC. Martin Jr., the new 
paid president, said that to balance its 
budget the organization must soon con- 
sider a “comprehensive revision of the 
basis of its revenues” and appealed for 
suggestions. Martin warned that, although 
his economy drive had cut losses so far 
this year to well below the 1938 level (the 
exchange lost $1,548,417 last year), it 
would also be necessary to curtail func- 
tions “which in the past have been con- 
sidered essential.” An engineering firm is 
now studying the exchange’s operations 
to determine ways of pulling it out of the 
red. Under immediate consideration are 
plans to increase the hours of trading to 
catch more business. On the other hand, 
the exchange must soon decide whether to 
close on Saturdays this summer, as major 
New York City banks are doing. 


Ads and Consumers 
Buying Movements Analyzed 
as A.F.A. Convention Closes 


One of the chief activities of consumer 
groups in this country is scrutiny of ad- 
vertising and criticism of its claims. But 
last week, as the annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
(Newsweek, June 26) closed in New 
York, the ad men turned the tables and 
put the consumer movement under the 
microscope. 

Speaking for business, Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods Corp., de- 
scribed four types of consumer groups: 
(1) “a large body of intelligent, sincere 
people who are trying to eliminate unfair- 
ness”; (2) those who attack the economic 
soundness of advertising; (3) a “not very 
intelligent” group which is dissatisfied with 
present methods and wants to turn them 
upside down, and (4) persons under the 
leadership of racketeers. 

Francis said the first type had an im- 
portant contribution to make, if business 
cooperated. He answered the second thus: 
“Not only is advertising economically 
sound, but it has made one of the greatest 
contributions to the success achieved in 
this country.” He urged patience and tol- 
erance in dealing with both these groups, 
as well as with the third, while the fourth 
group he dismissed with the comment: 
“For them I have no use.” 

George E. Sokolsky, magazine and 
newspaper writer, struck at the profes- 
sional consumer movement much harder. 
He charged that the objective of much of 


the consumer-consciousness agitation was 
not to inform the public on the value and 
quality of goods but to undermine the 
American private enterprise system so as 
to substitute government-controlled pro- 
duction and distribution. 

At a luncheon of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
national advertising fraternity, held in 
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connection with the A.F.A. convention, 
Chairman William H. Johns of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., said that 
in his opinion much of the consumer move- 
ment was led by intelligent, well-meaning 
women who felt that most advertising 
was misleading. The best way to combat 
this idea, he declared, was to plan adver- 
tising campaigns so that the benefits to the 
consumer should be the prime considera- 
tion. 

Before adjourning, members of the fed- 
eration adopted a resolution saying that 
“such faults and abuses as still exist in 
advertising should be frankly and vigor- 
ously dealt with as human errors, no more 
inherent in advertising than in any other 
activity.” 

As the five-day sessions closed, Norman 
S. Rose, advertising manager of The 
Christian Science Monitor, was elected 
president to succeed George M. Slocum, 
publisher of Automotive News, and J. A. 
Welch, advertising director of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., was named treas- 
urer. Mason Britton, vice chairman of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and May 
O. Vander Pyl, president of the Advertis- 
ing Letter Service, were reelected chair- 
man and secretary respectively. 





Work on Weeds 


Of the 250,000 species of plants known 
to botanists, only about 100 are classified 
as troublesome weeds. But these outlaws 
of the vegetable kingdom annually cause 
American farmers an estimated loss of $3,- 
000,000,000, mainly by stealing food, mois- 
ture, and light from cultivated crops. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


A.F.A. presidents, old and new: George M. Slocum and Norman S. Rose 


To cut down the tremendous crop losses, 
every state except Mississippi has long had 
laws requiring that weeds be cut before 
they go to seed. Most of these laws have 
been extremely unpopular because they re- 
quire county authorities to cut the weeds 
when the farmers don’t, and assess the 
costs against the property. In the last eight 
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years, however, some states have at- 
tempted to popularize weed eradication by 
new laws which encourage the farmers to 
set up “weed districts,” within which the 
county, individuals, and sometimes the 
Federal government cooperate through 
WPA and AAA payments. 

Last week the year’s concerted weed- 
killing campaigns were getting under way 
in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and California, 
where these new-type weed laws have been 
enacted. In most of these states bindweed 
(also known as morning glory and creep- 
ing jennie) and Canada thistle are con- 
sidered the most noxious weeds. To control 
these and other weeds, the county usually 
starts by cutting weed patches beside 
roadways and railroad right of ways or by 
spraying them with sodium chlorate or 
carbon disulphide. This encourages farmers 
to borrow spray equipment from the coun- 
ty to treat small but dangerous infestations 
and to follow approved cultivating and 
cropping practices—cutting off weed tops 
every two or three weeks to starve the 
roots and planting “smother crops” such 
as alfalfa, rye, and winter wheat. 

By following a definite program under a 
county weed supervisor, farmers claim they 
get better results with no more work than 
they expended under old laws. 





NLRB Backdown 


Labor Board Grants Employers 
Right to Ask for a Union Vote 


_ Caught in the crossfire of A.F.L.-C.L.O. 
jurisdictional fights, many an employer 
has bitterly resented the National Labor 
Relations Board’s 1935 ruling that denied 
him the right to petition for an election 
to determine what union should represent 
his workers. Thus in the fight for legisla- 
tive changes in the NLRB and the ena- 
bling Wagner Act, this ruling has dramat- 
ically symbolized the main issue raised by 
critics: the act’s bias in favor of the em- 
ploye. 


Weed eradication with flame and machinery 


When Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New 
York opened hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to his labor law (Newsweek, Apr. 
24) he yielded the point, admitting that 
the proposal to permit employers as well 
as employes to ask for an election was 
valid, but suggested the board itself could 
grant this right without additional legis- 
lation. NLRB Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den agreed and promised action. 

Last week the board announced it would 
make new rules to give employers the 
right to petition for an election when con- 
fronted with demands for recognition 
from two “bona fide” unions. Another 
change will give employers ten instead of 
five days’ notice of hearings in unfair 
practice cases. And Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
of Louisiana, an Administration supporter 
on the Senate Labor Committee, promptly 
predicted that the board would follow up 
by issuing rules of evidence which many 
corporation attorneys have recommended 
and by providing that once an employer 
has signed a year’s contract with a bona 
fide union, no other union will be per- 
mitted to intervene for at least ten 
months. 

Wagner Act critics, however, were un- 
satisfied. Holding that the changes were 
insignificant, Senatorial proponents of 
changes in the Wagner Act planned to 
continue the fight-even though amend- 
ments probably will not reach the floor 
this session. In the House, representatives 
pushing a $100,000 investigation of the 
NLRB administration still thought they 
could get their appropriation. A.F.L. 
spokesmen saw a victory for that union’s 
point of view but insisted that the changes 
should be “written into the law.” 





Significance 


The new elections rule will help only in- 
dustries like autos and lumber which con- 
stantly suffer from A.F.L.-C.1.0. quarrels, 
for naturally the board will not permit the 
new privilege to be used when an employer 
faces conflicting demands from an inde- 
pendent and one of the international 
unions. Actually, the changes in no way 
affect the basic complaints of employers 


~ Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


—directed at the allegedly unfair pro- 
cedure of NLRB examiners, at the board’s 
investigator-prosecutor-judge status, and 
at many board rulings such as those re- 
quiring an employer to deal with a union 
guilty of breaking its contract or of acts 
of violence. 





The Retail Grocers 


At its annual convention a year ago the 
National Association of Retail Grocers— 
the country’s largest trade association, rep- 
resenting 60,000 independent food retailers 
—approved a resolution supporting the 
Patman Chain Store Tax Bill. Last week, 
when delegates convened in Kansas City, 
Mo., for their 1939 meeting, numerous 
speeches attacking the chains were again 
heard. But enthusiasm for the Patman Bill 
had dimmed noticeably, and a vociferous 
minority explained why. 

“You can’t legislate your competition 
out of business,” observed Hector Lazo, 
executive vice president of the Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America. And Ed- 
ward M. Synan, chairman of the N.A.R.G. 
legislative committee, advised that “taxes 
should not be used to punish nor destroy.” 

Although Synan couldn’t prevent his 
committee from endorsing the Patman 
Bill, the subject was completely avoided 
when the association as a whole voted on 
resolutions. Instead of taking a stand on 
chain-store taxes, members called for a 
Congressional investigation of “a large 
corporate chain . . . engaged in a campaign 
of destruction of the entire food business” 
through the establishment of supermarkets 
which set prices at retail in many instances 
“below the wholesale carload cost.” (Aimed 
at the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
this resolution didn’t mention names be- 
cause, as one delegate put it, “we do not 
want to give the A. & P. all that publicity 
as a price cutter with the housewives of 
the country.”) 

Other resolutions urged that the WPA 
drop relief workers who do not pay their 
grocery bills and opposed trade-barrier 
legislation by the states and taxes on gross 
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Pre-Shrunk Glass: After siz- 
teen years of research, engineers of 
the Corning Glass Works at Corn- 
ing, N.Y., have developed glass so 
resistant to extremes of tempera- 
ture that it won’t crack even if 
placed on a cake of ice while molten 
iron at 2,600 degrees Fahrenheit is 
poured over it (right). In the manu- 


















facture of the new glass, which resembles quartz in its chemical compo- 
sition, it is shrunk in an oven so that a 12-inch disk emerges only 101, 


inches in diameter (left). 





income and gross sales. Gerrit Vander 
Hooning, president of the association, and 
all other officers were reelected for another 
year. 


§] The Pennsylvania Supreme Court last 
week sustained a lower court’s decision 
that the state’s graduated tax of $1 to 
$500 on chain stores and theaters, enacted 
in 1937, was unconstitutional. 





Labor Notes 


The Illinois Supreme Court held last 
week that picketing by nonemployes is 
illegal if done to compel workers to join a 
union. The case involved unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the A.F.L.-affiliated Hair Dress- 
ers and Cosmetologists Union to organize 
Ross W. Swing’s Chicago beauty shop in 
1937. When the picketing began, the em- 
ployes joined Swing in charging that the 
pickets’ “Unfair to Organized Labor” ban- 
ners were untrue and malicious. Upholding 
an Appellate Court ruling that had en- 
titled Swing to an anti-picketing injunc- 
tion, the decision said that “freedom of 
speech does not include freedom to libel 
or slander.” 


§ Members of the A.F.L. branch of the 
United Automobile Workers last week 
asked A.F.L. heads to appoint an “ad- 
viser” for Homer Martin’s union so as to 
prevent dissatisfied factions from seceding 
to the C.I.0. Some followers have been 
disturbed by Martin’s recent “purge” of 





35 key U.A.W. officials and employes— 
including all on his staff connected with 
the Left-wing Independent Labor League 
—and others by what they call his 
“erratic” behavior in the General Motors 
Corp. and Briggs Co. strikes. 


§] The first union-shop contract with a 
Harlan County (Ky.) Coal Operators As- 
sociation member, the Creech Coal Co. 
(Newsweek, May 22), was signed last 
week by the United Mine Workers 
(C.1.0.). 





Rubber-Cotton Swap 


The U.S. and Britain Arrange 
War Material Surplus Exchange 


Though the government doesn’t expect 
a major war in the near future, it feels the 
need of preparedness; recently it has been 
quietly lining up industries and supplies for 
emergency use in case hostilities should 
break out. And as part of this program, 
the United States two months ago decided 
it would try to barter some of its surplus 
farm products for essential war materials 
(Newsweek, Apr. 24). 

Last week the first such agreement was 
signed in London by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and Oliver F. G. Stanley, President of the 
British Board of Trade. It provided for an 
exchange of 600,000 bales of raw cotton 
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(worth $30,000,000) for an equivalent 
value of rubber from British Malaya 
(about 85,000 tons), both commodities to 
be stored in the respective countries for 
seven years as reserves in case of war. As 
its next step, the State Department is 
negotiating for a similar exchange with 
Belgium, although the commodities in- 
yolved were not disclosed. 

Both American and British officials in- 
sisted the transaction wasn’t barter of the 
type practiced by Germany and frowned 
oi by the democracies because care was 
taken—through the seven-year storage pro- 
vision and other details—that the deal 
shouldn’t disturb international markets or 
interfere with ordinary commercial trade 
in the two commodities. The agreement 
was scheduled to come before the Senate 
for ratification this week, and later Con- 
gress is likely to consider enabling legisla- 
tion necessary to put the pact into effect. 
Actual shipment of the commodities prob- 
ably won’t start before next September. 





Significance 


The amounts involved in last week’s 
transaction represent about one-fifth of 
the United States’ annual consumption of 
rubber and about one-half Great Britain’s 
annual consumption of American cotton. 
The plan not only enables this country to 
get rid of part of the huge government- 
owned cotton surplus—amounting to 11,- 
300,000 bales—but also gives the United 
States a supply of rubber for 20 per cent 
less than if it were purchased through reg- 
ular channels. Also, the government will 
save money on warehouse costs, because it 
is cheaper to store rubber than cotton. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Insurance Probers Answered 
Last Wednesday, June 21, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
wound up its hearings on life insurance, 
which have been devoted chiefly to crit- 
icism of state regulation of insurance, al- 
leged monopolistic practices of the major 
life companies, and development of a cam- 
paign for Federal insurance control 
(Newsweek, June 19, June 26) ‘ 
Speaking before the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners next day, 
Louis H. Pink, New York Superintendent 
of Insurance, replied to the TNEC criti- 
cism. “Policyholders may well ask whether 
the supervision of insurance should be 
taken away from the states before the 
Federal government has fully digested and 
worked out satisfactorily its most distress- 
ing problems—unemployment, the budget, 
agriculture, and the railroads,” he asserted. 


‘Moly’ 


Two stockholders of the American Met- 
al Co. have brought a $79,000,000 suit 
against 43 shareholders and officers of that 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Not since the middle of 1936, ac- 
cording to business analysts, has the 
task of predicting the trend during the 
following six months been as simple as it 
is at present. If one thinks back over the 
record it is easy to see why this is so. At 
the beginning of 1937 all kinds of sore 
spots were developing in the economic 
system and it could be only a matter of 
time until one of them put us on the 
skids. The same situation prevailed at 
the middle of that year, except in more 
aggravated form. By the start of last 
year the bad spots had done their work 
and business activity was dropping at 
an appalling rate, and when it would 
stop was anyone’s guess. At the middle 
of last year we were back on the up- 
grade, but the improvement as yet had 
been too slight to be of much help in 
making predictions. And six months ago 
we obviously were faced with a tapering 
off of the upswing and there was the 
question of how soon the advance would 
be resumed. 

But now, so the analysts say, the situ- 
ation is entirely different. The record of 
the first half of the year, as pointed out 
here last week, shows that there are no 
significant air pockets immediately un- 
der the surface of the business structure. 
Further, there is nothing on the horizon 
that might lead to wholesale liquidation. 
There probably will be sporadic labor 
troubles, but nothing of sufficiently 
widespread character to be a major dis- 
turbing force. Inventories are not over- 
burdensome. Congress soon will be ad- 
journed. The danger of war is less than 
it ‘was six months ago, and although 
there almost certainly will be further 
crises, the chances are they will be no 
worse than those we have lived through 
in the past few months. All in all, there- 
fore, on the negative side the coast is 
reasonably clear. 

On the positive side, as the forecasters 
see the picture, the outlook also is favor- 
able. Trade is still at a hand-to-mouth 
level so the present volume of business 
buying should be the minimum that 
may be expected. Commodity prices 
give every indication of gradually work- 
ing into a slightly stronger position. 
Agricultural income is being fairly well 
sustained. Retail trade is holding up 
well. Building continues good. And there 
is little doubt that the government will 
continue to pour billions of dollars of 
purchasing power into the economic 





This Time, It’s Easy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


system. It may not be able to get the 
rate of spending appreciably above the 
present $9,000,000,000 level, as the Ad- 
ministration would like to do, but it is 
almost certain that some means will be 
found, either within or without the 
budget, to keep the outlay from falling 
much below this point. 

On balance, therefore, as the experts 
view the prospects, the future is prac- 
tically an open book. In a word, there is 
nothing in sight to cause a major let- 
down. Neither is there anything in the 
immediate offing that might start a 
rapid and vigorous advance. According- 
ly they daw the conclusion, as shown 
in the special survey by Periscope (see 
page 6), that on balance the next six 
months will be moderately better than 
the past six. In terms of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index or industrial pro- 
duction, which most of these economists 
use when they guess in figures, this 
would mean something between 100 and 
105, as compared with a figure for June 
of about 96. 

As measured by prosperity levels such 
a rise, of course, leaves much to be de- 
sired. Full recovery would give us a 
Federal Reserve index of not less than 
135. The really striking thing about the 
current predictions, therefore, is not 
that they indicate some improvement 
for the last half of the year, but that the 
expected pickup is so slight. After six 
months of—as they say in the stock 
market—consolidating earlier gains, and 
with production some 35 or 40 points 
below prosperity levels, the normal ex- 
pectation would be a much more rapid 
advance. 

That this more rapid improvement is 
not foreseen is something worthy of 
careful thought. It can’t be passed off 
as merely a lack of confidence in the 
present Administration. The trouble 
goes much deeper than that. It involves 
the whole question of whether full re- 
covery is not impossible unless there is a 
removal of many of the neeaess re- 
straints that have been placed upon 
business during the past few years. 

But at present the analysts are not 
concerned with this underlying problem. 
The pressing question of the moment 
is what is going to happen in the next 
six months. And to that their answer is 
that, within limits, we have clear sailing 
ahead. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

company and of the Climax Molybdenum 
Co., it was revealed last week, in an effort 
to recover American Metal’s interest in 
(limax properties allegedly relinquished 
without consideration to the defendants in 
1916. The latter’s answer to these charges 
tells an amazing story: In 1916 American 
Metal, a closely held firm, financed the de- 
velopment of huge molybdenum (a little- 
known war metal) deposits near Climax, 
Colo. Wartime complications later forced 
American Metal (which had German con- 
nections) to turn over all but 9 per cent of 
its Climax interests to its shareholders. 
Previously regarded as a white elephant, 
Climax Molybdenum suddenly became 
profitable in 1933 after industry discovered 
the heat-resistant, tough properties of iron 
and steel molybdenum alloys. Last year 
Climax netted $7,872,141. 


Delusion 

Last October the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. prepared a table show- 
ing that the average family with a $1,800- 
a-year income pays traceable indirect taxes 
(levies absorbed in the price structure) of 
$242.64 annually. Nevertheless, one- 
quarter of the voting population is una- 
ware of the existence of these hidden taxes, 
according to a recent poll by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. Classified by 
income groups, the percentage of those 
who did not think they paid taxes of any 
kind was: over $40 a week, 7 per cent; 
$20-$40, 19 per cent; under $20, 40 per 
cent. 


Dow Day 

During a period when the capital-labor 
issue has divided many one-industry towns 
into separate camps, Midland, Mich., 
keeps enjoying its big annual field days, 
which are promoted jointly by the Dow 
Chemical Co. and the Midland Chemical 
Workers Association. Practically all of 
Midland (tse Dow plant is its sole big 
industry) and hundreds of out-of-towners 
—some 25,000 in all—attended the third 
of these celebrations last Saturday. 


Trends 


Industrial production in May was at 92 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, the same 
as in April, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but “increased considerably” 
in the first three weeks of June. 


Prices of grand pianos were lifted $100 
by Steinway & Sons, effective July 1, and 
other manufacturers were expected to fol- 
low suit. Piano sales in May, according to 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, rose 40 per cent above the same 
month last year. 


Bituminous-coal production during the 
week ended June 17 totaled about 6,400,- 
000 net tons, the National Coal Associa- 
tion estimates, 1.4 per cent more than in 
the previous week and 26.8 per cent more 
than in the same week of 1938. 


SIDESHOW 


Fair Fare— 


San Francisco, Calif.: The latest gas- 
tronomical invention at the Golden Gate 
Exposition is the “Crab-Burger”—crab- 
meat toasted and tucked in a bun. 


Wife Wanted— 


New York: In a letter to Police Com- 
missioner Lewis J. Valentine, Ken P. Hess 
of Oklahoma City asked help in finding 
a wife of the following specifications: 
“Pretty, a U.S. citizen, age 22 to 27, five 
feet or less, 95 to 120, pretty figure, affec- 
tionate, kind, sincere, able to cook and 
keep house, fond of children.” There was 
one other provision: she must be Chinese. 


** * Cat Edition— 


Hull, Que.: When G. Seguin’s cat 
lost one of her kittens—a white one—she 
ranged afar in search of it. Her quest was 
unsuccessful but in her wanderings she 








Wide World 


found a white rabbit and brought it home. 
Now she mothers the bunny. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: After innumerable 
efforts to get rid of a troublesome mouser, 
post-office employes slipped her into a mail 
bag and sent her off on a train. The cat 
came back in the next morning’s mail. 


Petersburg, Ill.: When a tabby and 
her kittens disappeared, workers at a local 
flour mill where she was employed as a 
mouser looked everywhere for her without 
success. Days later, they received a tele- 
gram from a customer in Peoria, [ll.: “Car 
of flour received O.K. but contained a cat 
and kittens which we did not order.” 


Phi Beerta Kappa— 


Cambridge, Mass.: Prior to 1847, 
members of the Harvard chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa overflowed with liquors as 
well as knowledge. That year—after things 
had gone so far that the taking of 20 to 
80 hefty toasts was prolonging annual 
meetings to seven or eight hours—the 
chapters passed a dry law. Last week, 
after 92 years of drought, thirsty Harvard 
Phi Betes voted wet again. 
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Relief From Relief 


Wi it ever be possible in this 
country to frame a satisfactory national 
policy for relief? We may well doubt it. 
When work relief was substituted for di- 
rect relief as the core of the program more 
than four years ago, it was said direct re- 
lief had proven “impossible.” Similarly, I 
believe it can be said that work relief in 
practice has turned out to be all but in- 
tolerable. . 

In the six years of Federal relief we 
have had three or four programs. Now 
Congress is debating such a revision of 
WPA and such restraints of political ac- 
tivity upon its and other agencies’ person- 
nel as virtually to amount to a new relief 
program. 

By this time, a considerable degree of 
skepticism over relief has been built up 
in this country, and we might as well ad- 
mit to ourselves that so long as going on 
relief will not satisfy the men and women 
whose unhappy fate it is to be there, we 
cannot look for a neat, balanced, consis- 
tent and smoothly functioning nonpoliti- 
cal agency to be built up. About all we 
can expect to do is work along, approach- 
ing the tolerable as a limit, as mathemati- 
cians might say, without ever hoping to 
reach it. Every plan will eventually fail, 
so long as destitution continues. Appar- 
ently, we can only rig up new ones from 
time to time. 


The 1939 model of relief bill now 
contains an appropriation of practically 
one and three-quarters billions; places 
WPA control in the hands of a three-man 
board; discards the WPA theater and sev- 
eral other things; allocates the expendi- 
tures by a complex formula; denies its 
benefits to aliens; and, among other 
changes, provides for 60-day vacations 
without pay for veteran WPA-ers. 

Then there is the Hatch bill, unconnect- 
ed with the WPA bill, which would for- 
bid political activity to a considerable 
number of administrative officers in the 
Federal government, and specifically pre- 
vent the use of relief lists for campaign 
purposes. More than the coincidence of 
timing of the consideration of these bills 
makes them companion pieces. Together 
they are the product of national suspicions 
which have been growing for years—sus- 
picions which begin to amount to national 
fears. 

Not all the work of the numerous pub- 
licity offices ‘in the Federal government 
can dislodge these misgivings now. Indeed, 


Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


to insist, like Japanese, that the agencies 
have been “misunderstood” in their aims 
would probably only increase the nation’s 
uneasiness over all the evidences of per- 
manence in the relief personnel, and over 
all the symptoms and outright disclosures 
of political activity among the reliefers. 
As the Presidential campaign approaches, 
traces can even be found of the fear that 
before many years elapse it will no longer 
be possible for an administration, any ad- 
ministration, to be unseated in this coun- 
try, because the controls of an all-pervad- 
ing officeholding class and its millions of 
dependents will have been driven so deep- 
ly. We may yet hear it said that 1940 will 
be our last real campaign. 


The relief bill is rough in some of its 
changes. It will force a lot of people to 
make new and uncomfortable shifts for 
themselves. Probably it ought to be re- 
vised in places. But it is undeniably the 
product of small-city and village observa- 
tion of discrepancies in WPA pay, of im- 
patience with WPA inefficiency, of the be- 
lief that many persons on the WPA have 
adjusted themselves to it as a career. The 
readiness of WPA people to demonstrate 
conspicuously against this or that, their 
amenability to organization for political 
and economic aims—all these and other 
phenomena are symptoms of an emerging 
institutionalism in relief. The WPA, in 
fact, has, to the folks in many a com- 
munity, all the evidence of durability they 
see in such institutions as the Methodist 
church or the Masonic order or the Grange 
or the Kiwanis clubs, plus the evidence of 
a political influence which threatens to 
match that of the Farm Bureau and the 
A.F.L. Some of the provisions of the relief 
bill and most of the sections of the Hatch 
bill are the fruit of these forebodings 
throughout the nation. 

Coupled with apprehensions over the 
persistence of relief and the pervasiveness 
of its political influence are those concern- 
ing many of the new commissions and 
other agencies. Nothing is steadier these 
days than their outreaching influence in 
American life. As rapidly as new organiza- 
tions become established, the monopoly 
committee is staking out provinces for 
possible regulation in the future. Each sub- 
administration has its division of propa- 
ganda. The readiness of these agencies to 
reply to criticism, however unfair the crit- 
icism may be, has merely raised the ques- 
tion in the public mind whether we may 
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not have incorporated in the national body 
something which possesses the energies of 
uncontrollable growth. 

No less disquieting is our recollection of 
how such political organisms have at times 
fastened themselves upon republics to the 
south of us, in proportions suited to the 
more modest resources of those countries. 
There, occasionally, they have attached 
themselves with such security that they 
could not be dislodged by ordinary politi- 
cal processes. Mere elections did not seem 
effective in ending the ascendency of such 
a man as Porfirio Diaz, for example, who 
was the last man north of Guatemala 
to serve more than eight years as presi- 
dent. 

These suspicions penetrate Congress, 
despite the lively sense of the political 
value of the new agencies to members of 
the majority party. Members of Congress, 
it might be assumed, would be reluctant 
to forgo utilizing those quick assets of po- 
litical gratitude which are present in relief 
and the WPA. But when the creations of 
Congress display such activity of their 
own, not to say such reproductive energy, 
senators and representatives themselves 
become disturbed over the possibilities for 
the future. How much longer will it be be- 
fore the alphabetical agencies can elect 
their own Congress? Not in 1940, of 
course. But how about 1942, the law of 
geometrical progression not having been 
repealed? The fear of the military serv- 
ices which the makers of our Constitution 
felt is beginning to have its prototype in 
the fear of an overpowering officeholding 
personnel. 





















As for the WPA, the time has come 
for it to be returned to its original pur- 
poses, as fill-in employment for destitute 
people. The WPA management could well 
remove some of the sources of the demand 
for the restrictions in the bill by altering 
its policies, just as the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has finally seen eye to eye 
with those employers who felt they had a 
right to appeal to it for elections in juris- 
dictional disputes. Some of that kind of 
prudence would have helped head off 
changes which WPA officers deem need- 
lessly crude in the present bill. 

As for the Hatch bill, it may be that 
the restrictions being placed upon political 
activity go too far in some ways. But its 
sources in national distrust are now s0 
deep that too much zeal in moderating it 
just before the 1940 campaign opens will 
only make trouble next year. The political 
activity of people on relief and members 
of other new agencies is going to be an 
issue in 1940, we are now sure. To consent 
to a reasonable limitation today would 
probably prevent its becoming even more } 
embarrassing next year. 
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“How old must a whiskey be before 
it can go into Four Roses?” 


g ena a question we’re always glad, 
and rather proud, to answer. Even 
the youngest whiskey in Four Roses is at 
least 4 years old. 


Every single one of the matchless whis- 
kies that are combined to make Four 
Roses —yes, even the youngest of these 
whiskies—is old enough to be bottled in bond, 
and would be, if we thought they would 
be as good, sold separately that way. 


But, instead, we think it better to 
make these whiskies lighter, milder, by 
reducing them to 90 proof (instead of 


the 100 proof which _bottled-in-bond 
whiskies must be). Then, with a skill 
born of 74 years’ experience, we bring 
these distinguished whiskies together, so 
as to unite a// their individual virtues in 
one whiskey that is finer by far than any 
of them could be alone. Four Roses is 
ALL whiskey—zwhiskey, every drop. 

If you’ve never tasted Four Roses— 
well, we believe you’ve been passing up 
the finest whiskey ever bottled! 


Just try Four Roses—at your favorite 
bar—today. Or get a bottle of Four Roses 


at your nearest package store. You may 
find that it costs a trifle more... but you'll 
say it’s worth it! So will your guests. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and 
Baltimore. 


CAOUR ROSES 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—90 PROOF—THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN FOUR ROSES ARE FOUR YEARS OR MORE OLD 











